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MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE. 

It seems almost superfluous to speak in detail of the life of such 
aman as Lafayette. Our brief limits permit only a passing glance 
at the history of one so intimately and happily identified with our 
revolutionary struggles, and so often engaged in the cause of pop- 
ular liberty in his own beloved France. His name stands high on 
the scroll of freedom’s champions, and his character and sacrifices 
in the behalf of his adopted country will ever endear him to all 
American hearts. ‘Lafayette was born at Chavaniac, in Auvergne, 
Sept. 6,1757. He was educated in the college of Louis le Grand, 
in Paris, placed at court, as an officer in one of the guards of 
honor, and, at the age of seventeen, was married to the grand- 
daughter of the Duke de Noailles. It was under these circum- 
stances that the young Marquis de Lafayette entered upon a ca- 


reer so little to be expected of a youth of vast fortune, of high 
rank, of powerful connexions, at the most brilliant and fascinating 
court in the world. Warmly responding to the spirit that ani- 
mated our revolutionary patriots, he left France secretly for 
America, in 1777, and arrived at Charleston, South Carolina, 
April 25, being then nineteen years old. The state of this coun- 
try, it is well known, was, at that time, most gloomy: a fecble 
army, without clothing or arms, was with difficulty kept to- 
gether ‘before a victorious enemy; the government was without 
resources or credit, and the American agents in Paris were actu- 
ally obliged to confess that they could not furnish the young no- 
bleman with a conveyance. “ Then,” said he, “I will fit out a 
vessel myself ;” and he did so. The sensation produced in this 
country by his coming was very great. Immediately on his arrival, 


Lafayette received the offer of a command in the continental ar- 
my, but declined it, raised and equipped a body of men at his 
own expense, and then entered the service as a volunteer, without 
pay. He continued a firm friend during all the revolution, and at 
its close rejoiced in beholding the freedom of the United States 
established. He subsequently made two visits to this land, and 
was everywhere received with highest tokens of honor and love. 
In the centre of our picture we have a portrait of Lafayette as he 
appeared during his visit in 1824 ; on the left the American flag, 
on the right that of his native country. On the left also, with 
martial emblems, is the vase presented by the marines of the Unit- 
ed States frigate, Brandywine, and on the right that presented by 
the French National Guard. In the centre, below, is a view of 
the tomb of the hero, in the Rue Picipus. 
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THE LAW STUDENT: 


—OR, THE— 
STRUGGLES OF A HEART. 


BY OLIVER BOUNDERBY. 


[ConTINUED.] 


CHAPTER VII.—[contrxvep.] 


“ Who, and what are you?” exclaimed he, stepping up to the 
intruder in a threatening attitude. 

“Why, you know, Mr. Leavitt,” replied he, with a drunken 
leer and a wink at Mark, “you know I’m to play father of that 
’ere gal who fainted ’cause she don’t like my looks; I’m to stop 
somebody from marrying her, and to have a pile of rocks for it. 
It’s all right,” added he, laying his finger upon his nose with a 
mysterious, maudlin air, “It’s all right; I’ll earn my money, and 
you—” Here his speech was interrupted by Mr. Laybach, who 
seized hold of his shoulder, and threw him forcibly out of the 
room, and not stopping there, landed him out of the house, before 
he called a servant and ordered him to guard the door against any 
further interruption. 

Mark was bursting with rage and mortification, but neverthe- 
less met the suspicious looks which some of the company, and the 
fiery glance which his uncle bestowed upon him, with a haughty 
air, which he vainly endeavored to make appear unconscious. 

Maria, who had now recovered from her swoon, pleaded to be 
released from the present performance of the ceremony; and the 
rector suggested a feeble doubt as to whether he ought to proceed. 

“Tt is only a drunken wretch, who knows not what he is say- 
ing,” energetically urged Mr. Laybach, in reply to the latter’s 
objection. “I know his claim is false ; Miss Seeley has no father 
living. It is folly to allow this intrusion to interrupt the cere- 
mony.” This was said rapidly, sotto voce, to the rector; then 
raising his voice, he apologized to his guests for the unseemly 
occurrence. 

Something that Mr. Leavitt in the meanwhile urged upon 
Maria in a low tone, understood only by herself and Miss Lee, 
induced her, trembling and pale, to consent that the rite should 
be still proceeded with. Lovelier, and more interesting than ever, 
did she appear, as she stood up again, with the flush gone from 
her cheek, and her lips trembling somewhat as she pronounced 
the indissoluble vows. Dimly over her heart at the moment, per- 
haps, passed a faint shadow, which seemed charged with the fate 
this ill omen seemed to point at. And during the whole evening, 
it overhung and clouded her happiness till the gay crowd were 
gone, and the glittering lights extinguished, and the heart of the 
young bride found relief in a flood of tears. They stained and 
tarnished the bridal laces as they fell, and made all the magnifi- 
cence of the evening seem but a sad, unreal mockery, scoffing at 
her vows and jecring at her hopes. 

. “There are words of deeper sorrow 
Than the wail above the dead ;” 
and will not the young bride, who goes in tears to her new home, 
learn it as soon as any? Alas, we fear so! 


CHAPTER VIII. 
4 CLOUDY HORIZON. 


Stanton was one of the first of the guests at the wedding-party 
to leave the brilliant scene, which served only to render his own 
thoughts more miserable. But the look he gave Maria as he took 
his leave of her—that she remembered for years afterward. 

It had been decided between Stanton and his uncle that he was 
to go to New York, there to enter upon the study of law; and, 
now that the neighborhood of P—— seemed, since the deathblow 
given to a fond hope, so imsupportably dreary to him, he was 
anxious to go as soon as possible. Arrangements had already 
been made for the purpose, and Stanton did not long delay his 
departure. He entered as student in an office in Wall Street, and 
plunged again more deeply than ever into his studies, as if to 
bury there the memory of his griefs. It is idle to say that Maria’s 
thoughts did not follow him occasionally. 

Other things, however, soon occupied the attention of the young 
bride. She was now the mistress of a mansion, with the respon- 
sibilities which belonged to such a character. It did not take 
long to settle herself in the new residence which she came to, not- 
withstanding the bachelor habits which had surrounded it so long. 

From his uncle’s look on the occurrence of that interruption on 
the wedding-night, Mark anticipated a storm when he saw him ; 
and went shortly after, not caring to avoid it, but only to turn 
its force, to see his uncle at his own house. 

Mr. Leavitt was angry, as he expected. But when he discov- 
ered from his uncle’s reproaches that it was merely because he 
thought his nephew had not taken pains to make such an inter- 
ruption impossible, by following his desire and getting the pre- 
tender out of the way, and did not at all suspect that he had had 
any further part in the affair, Mark breathed much freer, and did 
not let his uncle’s lecture discompose him a great deal. 

“J did the best I could,” replied he, when Mr. Leavitt finally 
paused for a moment. 

“ Was it the best you could do,” returned the latter, vehe- 
mently, “to allow that vagabond to appear as he did, and an- 
nounce to all the world thai he was the father of my wife? It 
was doing nothing at all, in my estimation.” a 

“How could I help it?” inquired Mark, calmly. “Could I 
prevent him from intoxicating himself upon the very money I 
gave him to induce him to make his way off ?” 


“You should have seen him off,” returned Mr. Leavitt. “ You 
should have seen him off, and, if necessary, gone with him so far 
that he could not have got back again in a day’s journey. You 
should have placed him aboard of a Liverpool or Australian 
packet, at least, and be sure that he sailed, too. I expected noth- 
ing less.” 

“TI confess,” said Mark, in a tone much too humble to be un- 
affected, “I might have done so, if I had deemed it necessary, as 
I did not. But the affair will be forgotten soon.” 

“ Forgotten !” exclaimed Mr. Leavitt. “ It will be remembered 
as long as there are scandal lovers in the world. And my name 
to be the subject of their gossip—I have not the least patience to 
think of it!” added he, energetically pacing the room. 

“T am sorry it has so happened,” replied Mark, serionsly 
enough. “ But you will not be again troubled by the vagabond. 
I have not only sent him off as far as you can desire, but I also 
first obtained from him every particle of written evidence which 
he possessed, and burned it before his eyes.” 

A smile of half-concealed triumph and exultation came furtively 
upon Mark’s face, as he said this. Mr. Leavitt, however, did not 
notice it. 

“T am heartily glad you have done so much,” returned he, in 
a much calmer manner. 

“ As for the rest,” pursued Mark, “ there is only the word of a 
drunken wretch, who could not even carry himself uprightly. 
What weight will that have beside Mr. Laybach’s, or Mr. Leav- 
itt’s declarations ?” 

“Tt is true, it might be worse,” said Mr. Leavitt. “And I 
don’t know that I ought to complain of you. You have done me 
a great service by getting the wretch out of my sight at last. 
Accept my thanks ; they are due to you, instead of reproaches.” 

And Mr. Leavitt, as Mark rose to go, cordially extended his 
hand to him, and begged him to forget any hard words he might 
have used. It suited Mark’s purpose to do so, and to avoid any 
misunderstanding with his uncle; otherwise, perhaps, he would 
not have behaved so good-naturedly and forgivingly as he did. 
As it was, he accepted his uncle’s reparation with excellent grace, 
and they parted apparently as good friends as ever. 

But if any one had observed Mark after he had left the house, 
they would have seen upon his face the same smile of triumph and 
exultation, only not now concealed, which gleamed faintly upon 
it, while he was conversing with his uncle. He had some reason 
to triumph. 

# As for Maria, she knew nothiug of all this, of course. Mr. 
Leavitt did not show her the note he had written upon the suppo- 
sition that she would bring disgrace into his house. But she 
knew quite well, that the vagabond who had claimed to be her 
father was not such, and that his pretensions were trumped up. 
She did not believe that a person like the one in question would 
have alone originated the plot, and she knew of no one 60 likely 
to have aided him as Mark Leavitt. She disliked both him and 
his sister before the marriage; now she both disliked and dreaded 
them. However, since they were both her husband’s near rela- 
tives, and only ones, she did not care to exhibit her sentiments to 
him, nor to refuse receiving them in her house with all attention. 


Ellen Leavitt, and indeed Mark also (whether they understood 
this feeling on the part of Maria or not), were, notwithstanding, 
frequent visitors at her house; and Ellen, who could not hide her 
imperious and sarcastic disposition, and did not take pains to be 
tender where she hated, inflicted frequent wounds upon Maria’s 
sensitive heart. 

As time rolled on, indeed, in undisturbed connubial felicity, this 
became her chief source of unhappiness, since it made her un- 
happy even to dislike one whom she necessarily associated with ; 
and she would have forgiven and loved Ellen, if Ellen would have 
consented to be forgiven and loved. But she herself never for- 
gave Maria her marriage with Mr. Leavitt, and as that lasting 
impediment was always in the way, it was not likely that they 
would soon become friends. 

If, otherwise, the omens upon the nuptial day had been unpro- 
pitious and predicted evil, they seemed to have already proved 
false. A year passed away, and the sky above the young bride’s 
wedded life was still brighter even than upon the bridal morning. 
If, when she married, her heart had wandered, and she had for a 
moment forgot her gentle nature, and had been led away by false 
and cold glitter, her heart repaired, or endeavored soon to repair, 
its first error, and twined its affections about the man whom duty 
now bade her love. Her husband was all tenderness and kind- 
ness; and many already pointed at the happiness of the wedded 


pair, as a complete refatation of croaking prophecies, which - 


doubted whether such a union could end peacefully. It is trus, 
the end was not yet. 

“Do you know, Mr. Leavitt, what event this day commemo- 
rates?” inquired Maria, with something of an arch smile on her 
face, one morning at the breakfast table. 

“My dear,” returned her husband, “I don’t know that I do. 
Signing the Declaration of Independence, perhaps.” 

Maria burst into a musical laugh, which caused Mr. Leavitt to 
suspect that he had said something witty. But she composed her 
face again immediately, and affected a very little pout. 

“You will forget that you have a wife soon,” replied she. “It 
was not the signing of the Declaration of Independence, but some- 
thing quite different. You forget the day of our wedding.” 

“True,” returned Mr. Leavitt, “I did not think of that. But 
there is no need of looking back, my dear,” he added, casting a 
glance of affection on his young wife; “every day now is a wed- 
dimg day, and you are every day a bride.” 

“ You are so kind, dear husband !” exclaimed Maria, springing 
from her seat, and clasping her white arms around his neck, she 
imprinted a loving kiss upon his lips. 


At this moment the door bell rang, and in another in came 
Ellen Leavitt, habited like a Di Vernon, in a riding-dress and hat, 
and a whip in her hand. , 

“TI have frightened all your servants out of their wits,” ex- 
claimed she, in a lively tone and a burst of langhter, as she en- 
tered. ‘‘ They think that Iam going to whip their master! I 
am not so bloodthirsty, however,” she added, throwing down her 
whip. “I have been taking an early ride this morning, uncle 
Jacob, and have come to breakfast with you. I beg you not to 
think of ceremony.” 

“ Certainly, Ellen, you are welcome, now that you have thrown 
your whip aside,” said Mr. Leavitt. “ With such an instrument, 
I should esteem you a dangerous character.” 

“O, I have as many characters as a cat has lives!” returned 
Ellen, gaily, seating herself at the table ; “ you have not seen me 
in half of them. But come,” said she, in a playfully imperious ~ 
tone, “you do not give me anything. Do you think I am a 
chameleon, also, and live on air?” 

Ellen was evidently in high spirits, and rattled away without 
much regard to what she was saying. 

“T assure you,” she added, in completion of her last remark, 
“after such a ride as I have had, one cannot breakfast upon love, 
as you do.” 

She cast a half contemptuous look, as she said this, upon Maria, 
who felt a blush rising to her cheek beneath the haughty and cold 
eyes of Ellen. Mr. Leavitt did not, of course, notice this, which 
occurred with electric quickness. 

“O, well,” returned he, half laughingly, half apologetically, 
“you ought to remember, this is the anniversary of our wedding. 
day. The truth is, though, I did not remember it myself, until 
Maria reminded me of it.” 

“Ah, Miss Seeley, I beg pardon, Mrs. Leavitt does not forget 
it,” replied Ellen, in a tone, and with a look which made Maria 
feel certain that the former had intentionally mistaken her name. 
“One does not forget one’s luckiest days,” she added, a little 
sneeringly. 

The blood mounted to Maria’s face at this unmistakable innu- 
endo, conveyed in sucha tone as only Ellen Leavitt could com- 
mand. But her spirit rose with her blushes, and she retorted as 
severely as she could. 

“To be happy is not always to be lucky, as you term it. To 
be both, one would wish to choose, not only one, but all one’s 
relations.” 

“No doubt,” replied Ellen, affecting to misunderstand Maria’s 
sarcasm, and misapplying her remark, “no doubt it is unpleasant 
to have one’s relatives come uninvited to our wedding. We 
would choose to have them a little better dressed, and at least not 
drunk.” And Ellen accompanied this speech with the full glance 
of her haughty eye directed into Maria’s own. 

The hot blood rushed fiercely again to Maria’s temples, and a 
tear of vexation and wounded feeling started to her eyes, in spite 
of all her attempts to repress it. 

“Mr. Leavitt,” exclaimed she, rising from her seat, and turn- 
ing her face from Ellen, “will you allow your wife to be insulted 3 
—in your own house, too.” 

“Why, why,” returned Mr. Leavitt, who had not seen, or com- 
prehended more than half this scene, “ what is the matter? Who 
has insulted you ?” 

“If you have not heard the insults offered me by your niece, I 
shall not repeat her remarks, nor stay any longer in the room 
with her,” returned Maria, spiritedly, though it cost her a great 
effort to keep from bursting into tears. And so saying, she has- 
tily moved to the door and closed it behind her. 


Mr. Leavitt’s eyes flashed, and his lips compressed, as he fixed 
his gaze upon Ellen, who sat indifferently striking her spoon 
against the edge of an egg cup. She turned her eyes full upon 
Mr. Leavitt, and met his stern glance with an impertinently cool 
and steady look, without changing a muscle, or quailing a particlo 
before the storm she expected. Mr. Leavitt was almost con- 
founded by her manner, and for a moment could not articulate a 
word. 

“Why do you not begin to lecture me ?” inquired Ellen, in the 
most provokingly careless and imperturbable tone, and not re- 
moving her eyes from her uncle’s. “ Your wife says I have 
insulted her.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Mr. Leavitt at last, his pent-up anger find- 
ing vent, “you tell me this, and do not apologize! What excuse 
do you offer? Do you know that Mrs. Leavitt is mistress here, 
and that it is at her table you are sitting.” 

“JT am quite aware of it,” replied Ellen, calmly. 


.. “You are aware of it?” returned Mr. Leavitt, nearly bursting 


with rage. “ Well, if you were not a lady, I should know how to 
treat you,” he exclaimed, stamping his foot and glancing signifi- 
cantly at the door. “ You are my niece; but you forget it—you 
forget your duty, as well as the favors I have done you. You are 
an ungrateful, impertinent hussy !” 

Ellen’s eyes flashed at the word duty, and a sneer diffused itself 
momentarily over her face; otherwise she preserved the same 
calm, undisturbed demeanor, which contrasted strongly with the 
heated manner of her uncle. 

“Now that you have condemned me,” said she, calmly, at the 
end of her uncle’s speech, “and that, too, without hearing a word, 
I have no wish to ask you to revoke your sentence; but I deny 
that I have insulted Mrs. Leavitt, by alluding to an incident which 
you know very well did occur. Can it bean insult to speak of 
her father as he appeared to me and to you, as well as to a whole 
company ” 

“That vagabond was not her father!” replied Mr. Leayitt, 
severely. 

“ That is all well enough,” said Ellen, coldly, “to deny the fact 
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publicly; but there is no use in doing so to me, who know all 
about the affair as well as yourself. To tell the truth, though, 
everybody does ; I overheard some of your particular friends, only 
the other day, talking and sneering about Miss Seeley’s father.”’ 

Mr. Leavitt winced under this assertion—the idea wounded his 
vanity, or his pride. It humbled him also considerably, and he 
began to fear the consequences of this rupture with his niece, 
whose capacity for mischief he had some idea of. When he spoke 
again, therefore, after a considerable pause, it was with much less 
heat than he had previously exhibited. 

“Even if what you say is true,” said he, “it does not become 
you to throw out your ill-timed allusions in my house, and into my 
wife’s face. No matter who was Miss Seeley’s father, she is now 
my wife, and you touch me when you injure her.” 

Ellen saw the advantage she had gained ; she resolved to make 
the most of it. Drawing herself up with all her natural dignity 
and hauteur, she said : 

“T am unconscious of having committed a fault. It will be 
sufficient, therefore, for me to wish you good morning.” And so 
saying, she sailed from the room with the air of an offended prin- 
cess, leaving her uncle in a state of anger, mortification and per- 
plexity easy enough to be imagined. He went directly to the 
sitting-room, where Maria sat moodily gazing from a window, and 
threw himself into a seat with an air of vexation and discontent. 
He was in ill-humor at Ellen, with himself, and, of course, was 
not prepared to be in the most gracious mood to his young wife, 
who had only exhibited a proper spirit in her own defence. 

* How could you be so imprudent, Maria,” said he, peevishly, 
“as to provoke such a scene with my niece? There will be no 
end to the scandal that willeome of it.” 

“ J provoke it !” exclaimed Maria, turning towards him in aston- 
ishment at this new accusation. , 

“Certainly, somebody excited the quarrel. Ellen could “not 
very well have got into it alone,” replied he. 

“ She has insulted me a hundred times before. I have borne it 
till I could bear it no longer,” returned Maria, vehemently. 

“But it seems to me that there need not have been such a 
tragedy scene made over it, notwithstanding,” still discontentedly 
said Mr. Leavitt. 

Maria was wounded deeply by this tone of her husband, and his 
apparent want of sympathy with her sufferings from the systematic 
slights offered her by his niece. She had borne them far longer 
than any one else would have done whose spirit was not so gentle 
as hers; and now, when the last indignity was offered, and she 
was forced to resent the insults so oftén put upon her by word and 
look, to have her own husband censure her and side with his 
niece, was too much. Tears filled her eyes ; she turned away her 
head to wipe them off, but she did not answer. 

Mr. Leavitt rose with a movement of impatience and walked 
across the floor, but not towards his wife. The sight of her tears, 
instead of softening him and causing him to reflect upon his injus- 
tice, only closed his heart the more effectually against any sympa- 
thy with her distress. 

“It really seems,” said he, more ill-naturedly than ever, “that 
you can do-nothing to-day but weep. I presume now, that J have 
said something to insult you! For fear of any more scenes, I will 
take myself off. Do get over this fret before dinner—I expect 
some guests.” 

And without casting another look at his weeping wife, he left 
the room with impatient steps. His conscience accused him a 
little as he did so, and suggested that he was not doing exactly 
right; but his ill-humor was aroused, and when one is angry, he 
does not listen to, but gets still more provoked at, the inward 
monitor which presumes to intrude upon him. 

When Mr. Leavitt had gone, Maria gave way still more freely 
to her tears, which flowed unrestrainedly. This was the first time 
her husband had ever spoken a harsh word to her—this time, of 
all others, when she most looked for his sympathy and condolence. 
She had good reason to be offended at Ellen Leavitt ; but now she 
had a greater grief, which quite swallowed up the other. Toa 

‘heart like hers, as delicately constituted as the sensitive plant, a 
harsh word was felt more deeply than a blow would have been ; 
and harsh words, too, from one we love, we all know how cruelly 
they fall into the heart which permits itself to lie unresistingly 
open to the mercy of its master, and does not hide and protect 
itself, as it attempts to do when strange hands place themselves 
upon it. 

The first harsh word! How carefully should the fond wife and 
loving husband avoid this seed of unhappiness, from which often 
grow up such ugly and misshapen vines of ill, that twine them- 
selves around the whole after life! It is the first thing which 
takes off the bloom of wedded happiness. It first teaches young 
love to doubt, to fear and tremble. 

Maria sat for a long time in the same position in which her hus- 
band left her, bitterly, very bitterly musing over the events of the 
morning, which also taught her first the practical lesson that mar- 
ried life is not always covered by spring or summer skies. The 
anniversary of her wedding day, it was, too. Was not the con- 
junction ominous 

Mr. Leavitt and his young wife did not meet again till dinner- 
time, when several guests were present, and when, also,'a very 
keen observer would have detected a little constraint in the man- 
ner of both. Mr. Leavitt was still angry, but endeavored to be, 
and of course succeeded in being, perfectly polite ; Maria still felt 
keenly, but endeavored to be cheerful, and to entertain her guests 


in the best possible manner. In this she also succeeded, since she . 


never failed to please when she exerted herself. It is the advan- 
tage, too, of an artless nature and lively, cheerful disposition like 
hers, to please without much exertion, where mere art demands 
mo-e labor. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE YOUNG STUDENT’S FORTUNES. 


Tue life of a student, like the history of a happy nation, does 
not offer generally many very striking points which the historian 
can seize. The wars and the triumphs of such a nation are wars 
with social ills, with the stubborn forests and soils ; its triumphs 
are embodied in the steady prosperity and undisturbed peace 
which it enjoys. So with the student, whose battles are fought in 
an arena which admits of few or no witnesses ; and whose loftiest 
victories over the profundities of thought do not receive the 
applause of admiring crowds. 

Three years rolled on over the head of Stanton in the office 
where he was endeavoring to master the noble science whose his- 
tory is adorned with the names of Bacon, Coke, Blackstone and 
a thousand others shining as bright as those. The history of one 
day in this period would pretty nearly be the history of it all. 
Hard and unremitted study, and the closest attention to all the 
mysteries of the profession he sought to attain, seemed to be his 
only thoughts. He visited P. but seldom, and his visits, when 
they did oceur, were of the briefest description. A few times, 
during the first year, he had also called at the house of Mr. 
Leavitt ; but the sight of Maria’s happiness only excited painful 
thoughts, and he finally absented himself entirely from her 
presence. 

The necessary period of study having elapsed, Stanton pre- 
sented himself as a candidate before the courts, and was admitted 
to the full honors and privileges of an officer thereof. This first 
Btep attained, he determined to allow himself a short period of 
relaxation by a visit home; and so, immediately after, he placed 
himself on board of a boat, which in a few hours landed him at 
P——. As he stepped across the plank upon the wharf, and 
stood for a moment looking around him, his eye caught the famil- 
iar figure of Old Sam, Mr. Leavitt’s long tried and faithfal ser- 
vitor, standing near a coach; and in a moment more he saw also 
another familiar, well-remembered face gazing from the carriage 
window, and nodding to him smilingly. It was Maria Leavitt; 
but as he sprang to the side of the carriage, he rapidly asked him- 
self the question, Can that pale, quiet face be that of the once 
light-hearted, careless and gay girl, whose bridal I witnessed three 
years ago? She answered the question herself, by saying to him, 
in tones of evident pleasure : 

“Mr. Stanton, Iam extremely happy to see you again—you 
have neglected us so long. You have just arrived? Well, you 
shall ride up to the village with me. What have you been doing, 
that you have not had leisure to remember your old friends ¢” 

“0,” returned Stanton, “I have been doing nothing that will 
excuse me. But pardon me, if I object to your supposition that I 
have forgotten, because I have seemed to. ‘There are some things, 
in all lives, which we cannot forget, however much we may try.” 

Stanton involuntarily sighed as he said this, and Maria turned 
away her head, and looked out of the coach window. There was 
& momentary pause, when she resumed : 

“Mr. Leavitt is at present from home; that is why I am here. 
I expected him by the same boat in which you came. He is on 
some disagreeable law business or other in the city. I think all 
business with you lawyers is disagreeable,” she added, partly as if 
to explain her previous remark, and partly to turn the point of 
conversation. 

Stanton laughed. 

“And you would add, no doubt,” said he, “ all lawyers, too. 
Well, I confess,” he added, “law and love are not convertible 
terms; one must learn out of Chitty how to make a declaration 
suitable for a lady’s ear.” 

Maria smiled faintly, more out of politeness than anything else, 
evidently. There was an air of settled melancholy upon her face, 
which seemed to make such gallant trifling out of place. Stanton 
noticed it finally. Another pause ensued. 

And during this pause Stanton’s memory wandered back again 
to the moment when he had hoped to call the fair being before 
him his own; the feelings which he had succeeded in drowning, 
but had not extinguished, during his studies, swelled up again in 
his heart, and beat violently against his bosom. But he was con- 
scious how hopeless were all thoughts of the kind; and as he had 
mastered them so many times before, he endeavored to do the 
same now, and imagined that he had succeeded, with far more 
difficulty than ever before, however, since he was in the very pres- 
ence of the being whom he still loved above all others. 


“Thave been here so little, lately,” remarked Stanton, after a 
moment, “that I am quite ignorant of the occurrences among my 
old friends. My good uncle does not write gossip in his letters.” 

“There have been none to interest you, I think,” returned 
Maria. 

“And yet your tone leads me to suppose that there has some- 
thing happened which has affected you—which has changed you 
so much, Speak, Maria!” exclaimed Stanton, forgetting for a 
moment that it was not the young girl whom he had rambled 
and played with, before him, but the wife of another ; and seizing 
her hand, and speaking with sudden vehemence: “ You are un- 
happy—you are miserable! Tell me the cause, and I will avenge 
you against the world, even against—” He hesitated at the evi- 
dent impropriety of the word he was about to pronounce. 

Maria, also, who had only at first turned away her head and 


gently disengaged her hand, with a sigh which she could not re- 


press, iow turned her eyes coldly and reproachfully upon him, 
and said, in a calm, forbidding tone: 

“You forget, Mr. Stanton, that Iam the wife of Mr. Leavitt. 
T cannot listen to such language.” 

“ Pardon me,” said he, sinking back again into his seat, his face 
still agitated, however, by some powerful emotion. “It was my 


affection for you, which induced me to speak so—for these three 
years I have known noother thought. My heart is as much yours 
now, as it was then,” he went on, speaking rapidly and passion- 
ately. “Ihave known no other hope than even yet to call you 
mine !”” 

“Mr. Stanton!” exclaimed Maria, in a lofty and deeply offend- 
ed tone. “How dare you address to me such words as these ? 
Another of the kind, and I will order the carriage to stop in» 
stantly, and leave you alone, since you forget yourself and me so 
much.” 

“ Pardon, pardon!” he begged, in a voice hamble and suppli- 
cating, but choked and trembling. “I acknowledge that I have 
forgotten myself, and given you cause of offence. Forgive me. 
I was delirious for the moment ; I knew not what I was saying.” 

“I forgive you,” replied Maria, still coldly and loftily, “on con- 
ditioa that you do not again insult my ear with language which 
honor and duty, as well as inclination, equally forbid me to enter- . 
tain. Another offence of the kind, and I will banish you forever 
from my sight.” 

“Twill try not again to offend,” returned Stanton, humbly. 

“TI beg you not to dream of such a sentence; let me enjoy the 
misery which I feel in your presence more acutely even than in 
absence.” 
- “You are hardly obeying my injunction, in saying so,”’ replied 
Maria. “Remember, I will not listen to the slightest allusion to 
what has passed between us. Every thought of that I buried 
when I became the wife of another; and it cannot be revived 
without sin. Be certain that you understand me.” 

“T am forced to,” groaned Stanton. “ What a miserable being 
I have become !”’ 

The carriage stopped at this moment, as Mrs. Leavitt had di- 
rected, at the house of Mr. Dexter, and Stanton alighted there- 
from. 

“Forget, forget!” said she, in reply to his last exclamation. 
“Tt is the only way.” And saying which, the door closed upon 
her, and the carriage whirled away. 

“Forget!” repeated Stanton to himself, as he turned to enter 
his uncle’s house. “ It is impossible !”’ 

A sense of duty and propriety had enabled Maria to maintain 
her dignity, and to suppress her feelings during this scene. But 
when the carriage door closed upon her alone, and she was left 
only with her thoughts, she gave way to an uncontrollable burst 
of grief. 

The reader is privileged, without offence, to repeat the question 
of Stanton—What has happened within these two years, which we 
have skipped over entirely, to efface the color from the cheek of 
the young wife, and to leave in its place the hue and expression 
of settled grief and melancholy? What is it which appears to 
gnaw so fiercely at the still young heart ? 

One would think it would have needed no extraneous elements 
of discord to produce, finally, unhappiness between two persons 
widely separated by the gulf of years, but still connected by the 
holiest of ties. Nature occasionally permits her laws to be violated 
with impunity, but not often, and pretty generally takes her re- 
venge after a while. And as her high priest, Shakspeare, hath 
said, “Crabbed age and youth cannot live together,” we are in- 
clined also to believe that it is the goddess herself who speaks in 
the sentence, and pronounces her decree. 

“ Youth is full of pleasure, 
Age is full of care; 
Youth like summer morn, 
Age like winter weather; 


Youth like summer brave, 
Age like winter bare. 


Age, I do abhor thee! 
Youth, I do adore thee!” 


Therefore, when an old man marries a young wife, let him be- 
ware that she does not repeat to herself ere long these same lines. 

However, Mr. Leavitt had nothing to complain of after he was 
married, except his own folly. If Maria had given him her hand, 
influénced more by the glitter of his wealth than by love, she had, 
as we have said, repaired that error as well as she could. But 
she could not change her nature, and grow to be fifty in a day. 
Therefore, she might have foreseen, and many did foresee, that 


‘¢ He would hold her, when his passion should have spent its novel force, 
A little better than his dog, a little dearer than his horse!” 


The first year was passed happily enough, as we have said. 
But the scene with Ellen Leavitt, which we described, was only 
the beginning of similar and other disturbances and unhappinesses 
from the same cause, which gradually estranged Mr. Leavitt’s 
heart from his young bride. He could not at all appreciate her 
feelings towards Ellen, notwithstanding that the latter vexed him 
beyond measure also. But he grew cold gradually, since his first 
warmth was not natural; and without any other instigation than 
his own feelings, treated his young wife coldly and indifferently, 
and even cruelly—since it was cruelty to one like her not to love 
her, when he had first promised and then sworn to do so. Neither 
did the married pair ever recover from the misunderstanding first 
excited on that fatal morning by the sarcastic remark of Ellen 
Leavitt. It was that which destroyed the sweet illusion which 
hung over them ; and it never was restored. 

Maria, who was made to love, and could not forsake her nature, 
suffered—no one can tell how much—from this manner on the 
part of her husband. Yet the pale cheek, the quiet melancholy 
air, spoke eloquently, though mately, of her sufferings and her 
heart-bleedings. Stanton encountered no difficulty, as we have 
seen, in reading the tale. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 

In all matters of religion, let your 

things of common life, let reason di 


uty be the motive. In all 
you.—Sherlock. 
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WATERLOO. 

How difficay it is to realize 
that the quiet serenity of the 
seene our engraving gives 
was ever broken by the noise 
and tumult of war! That 
on this lovely spot was con- 
tested one of the 
guinary and terrible es 
that ever marked the records 
of time—dyeing the earth 
with human blood, and giv- 
ing growth to a luxuriant 

ion too rank for ma- 
turity. As it now is, Water- 
loo w mted as a sub- 
stantial and considerable vil- 
lage of good and respectable 
houses. St. Jean is two miles 
beyond, and close to the fa- 
mous battle-field, with noth- 
i uliar to attract the 
traveller’s notice. But, like 
the Pass of Thermopyle, this 
Spot is made immortal by the 
battle between Napoleon and 
the allied armies under Wel- 


positions assumed by the 
combatants. “The field of 
Waterloo extends about two 
miles in le from the old 

wi and 
enclosures of Hougoumont 
on the right, to the extremity 
of the of La Haye 


Sainte on the left. The great chausee from Brussels to Charleroi 
runs through the centre of the position, which is situated some- 
what less than three quarters of a mile to the south of the village 


of Waterloo, and three hundred in front of the farmhouse of 
Mount St. Jean. i 


of Rosomme, where Napoleon s 
occupied by the British army followed nearly the crest of a 
range of gentle eminences, cutting the high 

two hundred yards behind the 
which adjoins the highway, and formed the centre of the position. 
An unpaved country ran along this great summit, formin 
nearly the line occupied by the British troops, and which een. | 
of great use in the course of the battle. Their 


great measure screened from 
the fire of the French artillery ; while their own guns on the crest 
swept the whole slope, or natural glacis, which descended to the 


; i} 
3 iif hi 


BATTLE-FIELD OF WATERLOO. 


valley in their front. The French army occupied a corresponding 
line of ridges, nearly po. on the ppemse side of the valley, 
stretching on either side of the hamlet of La Belle Alliance. The 
summit of these ridges afforded a splendid ition for the French 
artillery to fire upon the English guns; but their attacking col- 
umns, in descending the.one hill and mounting the other, would 
of necessity be exposed to a very severe cannonade from the oppo- 
site batteries. The French agmy had an open country to retreat 
over in case of disaster ; while the British, if defeated, would in all 


paaaly lose their whole artillery in the defiles of the forest of 
ignies, although the intricacies of that wood afforded an admir- 
able defensive position for a broken array of foot-soldiers. The 
French right rested on the village of Planchenois, which is of con- 
siderable extent, and afforded a very strong defensive position to 
resist the Prussians, in case they should be able to assume offen- 
sive operations and menace the extreme French right. The whole 
field of battle between the two armies was unenclosed, and the de- 
clivities and hollows extremely gentle; but the rugged hedge of 


PRUSSIAN EMBASSY’S 
HOTEL AT PARIS. 


in time of Louis XIV. 
‘The ball given on the occa- 
sion was a most brilliant 
affair. The elite of Paris 
was present, and the noble 
host neglected which 
could contribute to the suc- 
cess and splendor of the even- 


der the weigh 

The grand staircase looked like the alley of a greenhouse. A 

vast sum of money was not in vain expended on the entertain- 

ment, and all united in pronouncing it the most brilliant ball of 
season. ‘ 


THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 

The island of St. Domingo is divided into two states—the new 
Empire of Hayti and the Dominican Republic. The total popu 
lation of the island is about 700,000 souls; 125,000 belonging to 
the Spanish part, leaving 575,000 for the old French portion. 


The Haytiens have always been striving to annex the Dominican 
province to Hayti, so as to bring the whole island under one gov- 
ernment. It is now asserted that Soulouque’s empire and the little 
republic will come to an agreement, but we do not believe it. 
The two peoples are not only separated by the difference of char- 
acter, manners and traditions, but there is between them a barrier 
always impassable—the difference of races. In Hayti, the black 
race prevails ; in the Dominican republic, the race. Don 


ing. Pyramids of flowers 
lavished 
the hotel, and filled’ the air 
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SSS Se the village of the same name 
SS ou the crest of the ridge, 
part of British line, and 
the thick wood which sar 
rounded the orchard and gar | 
low with a fine engraving of 
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great advantage, that the infantry could rest on the reverse of the | 
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PEDRO SANTANA, FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 


Pedro and Don Ramon Santana were two brothers, the bravest 
and most renowned men of Seybo, in the southeast of the Span- 
ish part. Made prisoners by Herard Riviere, president of Hayti, 
they succeeded in escaping, and Don Pedro raised an army of 1500 
men. He marched at the head of his ill-equipped and ill-armed 
band against Herard, who. was advancing on Saint Domingo with 
large forces, and put him to flight. Some days after, Pedro San- 
tana overwhelmed General Pierrot at the head of 10,000 men. 
Under his orders the Dominicans had performed protigics of valor. 
After having repulsed the Haytiens, Santana asked permission to 
return to his flocks ; furious acclamations immediately decreed to 
him the title of president. Santana, on becoming president of the 

minican republic, displayed the t governmental aptitude. 
He had received the republic from the hands of Congress without 
army, navy, police or finances. Three years after, order and good 


government reigned through this little state. The land forces 
were well disciplined and clad, the Dominican flag floated over 
seven vessels, and the finances were in the most satisfactory con- 
dition. The presidency of Santana was most glorious. Always 
victorious in the different battles he had to sustain inst the 
Haytiens, he filled the latter with superstitious dread. ntana is 
now fifty years of age, of lofty stature; the amplitude of his fore- 
head and the lower part of his face strongly remind one of the 


prietors of the country, is a man about thirty-eight, slender and 
small, an excellent horseman, well informed, a good judge of men, 
and brave at his sword. Baes has five brothers, two of whom 
were educated in France. No one has shown more sympathy for 
France than Baes. He is strongly attached to Santana, who 


reciprocates his friendship. 


— 


DEPAKIURE OF THE FRENCH VOLUNTEERS OF 1792. 


Arragonese type. Don Bonaventure Baes, one of the richest pro- 


BONAVENTURE BAES, PRESIDENT OF THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


DEPARTURE OF THE FRENCH VOLUNTEERS. 

The scene below gives one of the most interesting episodes of the 
old French Revolution, when the people flew to arms in the de- 
fence of the frontier. On the square of the Hotel de Ville, an 
amphitheatre is erected where the municipal officers are inscribing 
the names of the volunteers. Robespierre is descending the steps; 
Vergniaud, Barbaroux, Camille Desmoulins, Andre mier are 
grouped below. General Dumouriez is on horseback, near the 
mayor of Paris, Petion, who is promising the distressed mothers 
that the city will provide for the wants of their children in the ab- 
sence of the fathers. An armed battalion is already on the march ; 
the young officer in command is Gouvion St. Cyr, afterwards gen- 
eral. Marat is animating with his words the groups stationed at 
his right. This engraving is from a very large painting by M. 
Vinchon, of Paris, now in the historical gallery of Versailles. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
WINTER BIRDS. 


BY MES. L. B. SIGOURNEY. 


Name me the birds that dare to sing 
When wintry tempests blow,— 
When roffian winds wild challenge fling, 
And ices to the streamlet cling, 
And check its merr? flow. 


The robin — with his kindling breast? 
The thresh,—wmusician rare? 

The martim bold and shrill] of note? 

The blackbird with his tireless note? 
Sing they, when trees are bare? 


No, no,—their favorite haunts are lone— 
Their warbling strains are etfll,— 
They all are gone,—they might not stay, 
To meet stern winter’s iron sway,— 
Ah! what their place ean &i}? 


Upon their radiant wing we muse 

Beside our wintry hearth, 
While dreary snows their banners tose,-— 
What can console us for the loss 

Of melody and mirth? 


The unselfish deed, the gentle word, 
The smile that lights the eye,— 

Warm sympathy for want and pain 

True friendship ne’er mvoked im vain,— 
Pare love, that cannot die: 


These build a green bower in the heart, 
Though every branch is riven,— 

These have no winter in their breast,— 

But gladly from a lowly nest 

Strike the soul's key-tone, sweet and blest, 
And sing like birds of heaven. 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictoria).} 


A BARGAIN: 


—OR,— 


IS A PENNY SAVED, TWOPENCE GOT? 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


“You see we have to be very economical, my dear, although 
we live in such a large house, and Mr. Waterman is in a whole- 
sale business. A large honse has to be taken care of, don’t you 
see ?” demanded Mrs. Waterman of her guest, holding on to the 
handle of the coffee-pot, and looking over the spout. “ Well, 
then,” pursued the lady, “servants have to be fed, and coming 
from the country as you do, you can have no idea of butchers’ and 
bakers’ bills in the city.” 

The guest, not at all troubled by this allusion to her rusticity, 
before the smart-looking waiter, who by this time had returned to 
the dining-room, nodded assent. 

“ Well, then, I make it a point to be very economical, so that 
Mr. Waterman shall have no reason to complain of me. He can’t 
say when the monthly bills come in—as Mr. Jones often does to 
his wife—‘ my dear, you are ruining me ; and I tell you what, my 
dear, I wont stand it.’ No, every one gives me credit for living 
very economical.” 

Now in this world, each one prides himself, or herself, on some 
particular point. Miss Ellis, the guest to whom these remarks 
were addressed, a good-natured girl of seventeen, fresh from a 
country boarding-school, had her particular vanity on the subject 
of her hair, which curled naturally, and was abundant. Her room- 
mate, who preferred the De Stael school of feminines, and thought 
very highly of Corrinne, reposed in the knowledge that she was 
pronounced the most intellectual girl in school. Mrs. Waterman 
being a middle-aged, housekeeping person, long past the follies 
of books and belleship, had her laurels in the way of housekeep- 
ing woven of broom corn, if we may so express it—embellished 
by the blossoms of “thrift.” Not that plant known to country 
housewives, however, and thriving most by industry. 

It is quite possible that Miss Maria Ellis deceived herself with 
regard to her claim to general admiration, and Miss Le Roy, the 
intellectual young lady, might, in time, come to see that there were 
heights and depths of scholarship, into which she had not even 
glanced. As for Mrs. Watcrman, we constitute our readers the 
judges, and refer them again to her morning plans, laid over the 
breakfast table coffee-tray. 

“So, my dear,” continued her hostess, after a short pause, 
spent in searching an advertising column in the Herald, “when- 
ever I want any little thing about the house, I always go to sales. 
I am just now in search of something of considerable importance, 
and have been to all the sales of consequence the last two weeks.” 

“ A gale?” remarked Miss Maria, in an inquiring tone of voice. 

“Yes, an auction sale; perhaps you have never been to one ; if 
not, you will have a great treat.” 

“But are there so many people failing all the time ?” 

“Failing, my dear ?” 

“ Yes, and so obliged to sell their furniture, I mean. In Oak- 
ville it is considered a great misfortune—people scarcely hold up 
their heads after it. Jadge Halderman moved to Auburn after 
his auction, the girls felt so badly, and when Mr. Harris had his 
things sold, Mary cried for a week.” 

“ But New York isn’t Oakville, Maria, and a failure doesn’t 
have anything to do with auctions here, as a general thing. In- 
deed, I have noticed that people usually seem to improve their 
style of living after a failure. We don’t mind such “things in a 
city ; everybody fails, more or less.” 


“Who uses second-hand furniture, Mrs. Waterman?” inno- 
cently inquired the young lady, after another pause, occupied con- 
sulting the Times. 

“ Leeds—Twentieth Street and Fifth Avenue—that is a good 
neighborhood,” returned the jady. “I beg your pardon. O, sec- 
ond-hand furniture? why everybody. I gotmy mantel ornaments, 
and bargains they were, at a sale in Fourth Avenue. These cas- 
tors came from another in Bleeker Street. These lounges, and 
that what-not you admire so much, I picked up at the Rosses, 
when they went abroad.” 

Miss Maria had nothing to say to this confession, but she could 
not help feeling her admiration of the articles in question diminish 
rapidly. In Oakville even poor people did not like to have second- 
hand furniture. She began to consider if the Watermans were as 
rich as they were supposed to be. 

“It’s high time we were off,”” Mrs. Waterman declared, pres- 
ently ; “for though the sale doesn’t begin until half-past ten, you 
can’t have a good chance to inspect the things after the crowd 
comes.” 

She looked rather suspiciously at the toilet Miss Ellis had made 
when they rejoined each other in the lower hall. A flounced mus- 
lin dress, fresh and cool, and a delicate spring bonnet of white 
crape, ornamented with green leaves. Mrs. Waterman had on 
her market bonnet and mantilla; last year’s purchases without 
any furbishing. Miss Ellis had dressed to a remark of her hostess, 
that as it was one of Leeds’s sales, and in a good locality, there 
would be a great many fashionable people there. 

There might have been, but she should never have taken them 
for such, in the shabby genteel uniform in which most of the ladies 
were arrayed. There were those in flounces, and dress-bonnets 
besides, but they betrayed their position at once for underbred, 
pushing people, who had come for a share of the lion’s skin, to 
hide the original obscurity of their position. 

Miss Ellis shrank back when she found herself in an elegantly- 
furnished private mansion, which looked as if the owners had 
only gone out for morning calls, and might be expected back at 
any moment. The curtains, mirrors, “suites of elegant furniture, 
set forth in the catalogue, which Mrs. Waterman seized in the 
hall, were arranged as if for an ordinary reception-day, instead of 
the press of an ignoble crowd,—second-hand furniture men, small 
boarding-house people, ladies, porters, idle spectators, and busy- 
bodies, thronging around, “up stairs, down stairs, and in my 
lady’s chamber.” 

How they scanned the furniture, and tried the springs of the 
sofas and chairs; how they inspected the plate and china, and 
tested the glass dessert-set! Busy women beat up the pillows, 
and poked the mattresses, and plunged themselves up and down 
in library-chairs. They swarmed from the kitchen to the ser- 
vants’ rooms, and down again to the basement dining-room. No 
one hesitated to fall on their knees and apply tape-measures to 
carpets and oil-cloths, or to pronounce audible opinions on the 
texture of the bed-linen. 

Miss Ellis followed her conductor through the crowd of licensed 
inspectors as well as she could, trying to discover the object of her 
search. Now she was sure, it was an extension-table, and then a 
hat-rack, as both received rigid scrutiny from Mrs. Waterman, 
who made her the recipient of her opinions, in a tone so loud that 
she could not help looking round uneasily at first to see if any one 
overheard them. 

“ There, there’s my sofa!” and a huge woman waddled past 
them, and spread her ample skirts over the article of furniture in 
question. Not that she intended any accusation of robbery against 
the present householder ; on the contrary, her declaration referred 
entirely to future possession, and present occupation, for, as she 
informed a chance neighbor, “she didn’t mean to budge, till she 
saw it go.” 

“Tilda! Tilda!” screamed a small, thin man, endeavoring to 
reach his partner’s shoulder with a rolled-up catalogue. 

“Well, what now?” returned “ Tilda,” sharply, for she was 
bent on the investigation of a certain easy-chair, just vacated, and 
was within one of it. 

“ Tilda, I say, that stove’s cracked; was it cracked when you 
looked at it, you know?” persisted the little man, mounting a 
fancy chair, and vociferating over the heads around him. 

“ Well, what if it was?” responded Tilda, ejecting a modest 
young married lady, who found herself there by mistake, appar- 
ently, and was shrinking into the chair im question to escape no- 
tice. The boiler’s a bargain anyhow. Come here, can’t you ?” 

“ But Tilda, ’taint worth moving, you know, and I think we 
got sold on it, you sce.” 

“J wonder how much you fetched?” and the little man was 
eyed from head to foot by a tall specimen of a woman, on the 
lookout for the carpet they were standing on. “All them went 
for five shillings, Miss Cripler ; wan't they cheap ?” 

“ Very,” said Miss Cripler, elderly spinster, in very youthful 
costume. “Is things going pretty well ?” 

“ They would if it wasn’tfor them second-hand men,” bestowing 
a glance anything but complimentary on one of the officials in 
question who had just overbid her on a refrigerator. “ What are 
you after this morning, Miss Cripler ?” 

“Them lounges in the second story back ; they’ll just do for 
my tea-room.” ; 

“La, you necdn’t fix up so in a boarding-house. People spoils 
everything so! I aint a goin’ to; I’m tired of it.” 

“ Boarding-house !” retorted the indignant Miss Cripler. “I 
don’t see why a boarding-house can’t look as nice as anybody 
clse’s. Besides ours is not a regular one ; you know we only have 
a few young gentlemen to breakfast and tea.” 

“ Airs—clear airs,” said the tall lady to a keen-looking, specta- 
cled body, perched on a pile of mattresses. “For my part, a 


boarding-house is a boarding-house, and folks oughten to be above 
their business.” 

“Will anybody make a bid for lot number nineteen? Lot 
number nineteen—a child’s crib—at present occupied by the young 
lady in the white bonnet.” 

Miss Ellis stood up with quick and indignant binshes covering 
her face. She had been jostled, and elbowed, and walked over, by 
people of all ages and condition. Mrs. Waterman was nowhere to 
be seen, and the crowd blocked up the doorway. 

“‘ Made to order, in the very best style. ‘T'wo dollars did I hear ? 
two dollars—two dollars. Going—at two dollars. Two anda 
half—two and a half—three did I hear? Three and a half—three 
seventy-five—four dollars. That’s right, ma’am ; it’s worth four- 
teen, to any little cherub. Four and a half. Five dollars—six 
dollars—going—at six dollars—siz dollars. It’s your’s, ma’am, 
at six dollars—bless it’s little soul.” 

This benediction supposed to be bestowed on the fature juvenile 
occupant, was directed to Miss Cripler, to the mirth of all by- 
standing acquaintances, and her indignant denial of having bid 
for it at all. 

“Lot No. 20,” pursued the auctioneer’s assistant, who wore 
crape on his hat, as all auctioneers’ assistants do, as if in perpetual 
mourning for the misfortunes by which he thrived. 

“ Pillows—first class feathers and make. Who wants a supe- 
rior pair of pillows. One dollar—one dollar twelve and a half 
cents—one dollar fifty is bid—one seventy-five—two dollars ; 
thank you, sir; this is something like bidding; we’ve been giving 
our furniture away. Two dollars and a half—three dollars—three 
dollars—three dollars—three—dollars—going at three dollars.” 

A spruce little body, evidently on the point of committing mat- 
rimony, and thinking every one aware of it, pulled out his porte- 
monnaie to pay for his bargain on the spot. 

“Hold on, sir; perhaps you would like the other one, sir,” said 
the polite gentleman on the centre-table; “people generally like 
pairs.” 

“ Aint they both mine? aint lot number twenty a pair? I’d 
like to know,” blustered the humiliated gentleman. “ Hold on, 
auctioneer, I say; didn’t I give three dollars for the pair ?” 

This appeal to the bystanders was received as politely as such 
mistakes usually are, by a chorus of laughter and exclamations, 
of “too good,” “ guess you’re new in the business,” “ what’s the 
name of your firm?” and a variety of remarks equally irritating 
to a person who has just discovered that he has been “ taken in,’’ 
and is the butt of a crowd. 

All these things made very slow progress from room to room. 
The stale jokes of the auctioneer, the clamor of bids and case- 
ments, the trampling of fect on the stairs, and the heavy atmos- 
phere of the sunny, crowded room, made it anything but “a 
treat” to a person who had so little personal interest in it as Miss 
Ellis. She went from room to room, seeking rest, and literally 
finding none ; for if she seated herself on a lounge, some one was 
sure to come up to look at it, and politely request her to rise; or 
the principal crowd, headed by the auctioneer, invaded her place 
of refuge, and she was compelled to dip under elbows, and circum- 
navigate stout ladies, and ask gentlemen to allow her to pass, in 
order to escape a repetition of the crib scene. 

Mrs. Waterman was indefatigable. Now and then she suddenly 
re-appeared, searching into the mysteries of an enclosed wash- 
stand, or opening and shutting the drawers of a dressing-bureau, 
to see if they “ran well,” or exchanging views with some equally 
notable person, on the meanness or extravagance, as the case 
might be, of the late occupants. Many had apparently no other 
object, than to “see how the Londers furnished up-stairs,” or 
whether “ their servants’ rooms were decent ;”” probably parlor or 
or street acquaintances of the family. 

Others informed their neighbors that they “didn’t need any- 
thing particularly, but were on the lookout for bargains,” as were 
indeed the whole of the “ unshriven multitude.” 

A remarkably nice-looking, middle-aged gentleman was leaning 
against the mantel in the little library, where Miss Ellis had gone, 
on hearing some one say, “it would not be reached before three 
o’clock at that rate.” “I must have that book-case,” he said to 
another person who stood by, “unless you’re after it, Allen.” 

“ No—those two engravings are my errand. I always fancied 
them.” 

“ Just as I did the book-case ; poor Lyons had it made to order, 
His wife’s death seems to be a great shock to him.” 

“Yes, his health is so poor; I don’t suppose he will marry 
again. Do you know it annoys me to see this herd trampling 
over the house Mrs. Lyons took so much pride in. A sale is as 
bad as a funeral to me.” 

“ That’s it; it’s always the finale to some domestic tragedy, or 
disappointment, or seems so. Yet some people seem to delight 
in it. There’s one for instance,” and he pointed to Mrs. Water- 
man, who had just entered the room, looking out a number in her 
catalogue. “I’ve stumbled over her in every room and entry. 
Defend us, if she is isn’t after my book-case !”’ 

Miss Ellis had-at length discovered the article “ of considerable 
importance” her hostess was in quest of. She opened the doors, 
counted the shelves, rnbbed down a scratch on the veneering, ex- 
amined the lining of the glass fronts, and seemed to make a men- 
tal calculation of the number of volumes it would hold. But no; 
she was bustling away again, when she caught sight of Maria, who 
did not particularly care to be recognized in the presence of the 


“O, here you are, my dear. Well it’s a very good, quiet place 
to rest in, if you don’t care about seeing how things go. I must 
get back to the third room, second story, before they get there. 
Things are going for twice what they are worth. If I don’t get 
in again be sure and remember what that book-case brings, 


i 
gentlemen. 
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Tired? I guess it will be through by four o’clock ; I want to see 
those vases go off. I got a pair just like them in Ninth Street ; 
and then you'll have an hour to rest and dress in before dinner,” 
she added. 

Maria listened with an internal groan. Four o’clock! Six 
hours of penance! What a quantity of pleasant things she could 
have done in six hours. It was the first pleasant day, since her 
arrival in the city, and she was dressed for a walk in Broadway, 
for which she expected there would have been plenty of time. 
She knew how gay the shops and the people must look, this bright, 
cheerful morning. Or even if she had staid at home, there was a 
new book by the author of “ Cline,” and a new polka of Wallace’s, 
she wanted particularly to learn, or she could have finished a pair 
of undersleeves she was doing for her sister, at the very least. 
Surely Mrs. Waterman’s errand must be very pressing, if she 
could afford to spend six hours for it! 

She had a few desperate thoughts of eloping, and seeing Broad- 
way by herself. But Mrs. Waterman was very proper, and might 
not like it. Then, too, she was not certain she could find her way 
alone. So she finally “resigned herself to the inevitable,” as her 
German-read room-mate would have said, and sat still. 

The two gentlemen meanwhile patiently kept watch of their 
coveted prizes, and continued their conversation. 

“ That’s it, you see,” Mr. Allen said, just as she looked up 
again. “ That’s the way so many people of moderate means have 
their houses so handsomely furnished. A man of taste like Lyons 
or yourself, collects books, and pictures, and furniture, to be dis- 
persed eventually after this fashion. The next owner “declines 
housekeeping ” in tarn, and the things being a little more tarnished 
by removal or use, are purchased a shade cheaper by a class a 
grade lower in the scale, and so decencus averni.” 


“ T’'m sick of upholster finery, for my part,” quoth the elder. 
“ Allen, when you marry, take my advice, and don’t leave it to 
Bandin, or any one else to make your rooms up after the exact 
pattern of your dear five hundred friends. Give me a rush-bot- 
tomed chair to a Louis Fourteenth !” 

“In preference to a crown, 
Five shillings change,” 
returned Mr. Allen, pleasantly, and Maria blushed to meet his 
eyes just then, and remember how earnestly she was listening. 

She was thankful to see Mrs. Waterman beckoning to her from 
the hall, and very much hoped she was about to be relieved, but 
was returned to the regions of Tilda, Miss Cripler, and the crape- 
hatted auctioneer again. 

It was strange with what a zest they still followed up the pur- 
suit, the few who had satisfied their wants or their curiosity being 
more than replaced by a crowd of new faces, coming and going, 
as their engagements or fancy dictated, attracted by the red flag 
which fluttered still over the doorway. 

Mrs. Waterman very triumphantly acknowledged her purchase 
made, at last; but nothing less than seeing the sale through 
seemed to enter into her calculations. Maria had the sole satis- 
faction of seeing Mr. Allen and his friend successful in their quest, 
to repay her for another hour and a half of turmoil and confusion. 

Mrs. Waterman was in high good humor when they took their 
places at the dinner-table, so much so that she received a visitor 
her husband had unexpectedly brought home, with great cordiality. 
Generally speaking an unlooked-for addition to the dinner-party 
gave Mrs. Waterman special offence, for one branch of her econo- 
my exhibited itself in “second-day dinners.” 

‘ Maria recognized with some confusion the Mr. Allen she had so 
‘particularly noticed. He was a stranger to Mrs. Waterman, who 
was entirely unconscious of the complimentary remarks which had 
been passed upon her at the sale; neither did he seem to remem- 
ber having met Miss Ellis before. She began to wonder what 
Mrs. Waterman’s purchase had been. 

“ If ever I furnish a house,” the young gentleman began, look- 
ing around the comfortable parlor, as he escorted Miss Ellis to 
the piano after dinner. 

“ Don’t let Bandin or anybody else,” said Maria, halting and 
blushing as she recollected she was convicting herself of eaves- 
dropping. 

“‘ Have carte blanche,” laughed Mr. Allen. “So you are the 
young lady in the white bonnet who looked so terribly ennuied 
this afternoon ; I began to think so at dinner. Well I don’t in- 
tend to—except my wife, if I am so fortunate as to get one. She 
must promise me one thing, though—never to go to a sale. It’s 
no place for a lady,—I beg your pardon, but I know you were not 
there of your own free will and pleasure.” 

“Only think what a bargain,” said Mrs. Waterman to her 
husband, as if relieved by the opportunity, as soon as their visitor 
had departed. “I got that foot-bath for the second spare chamber 
this afternoon, for two dollars and a quarter !” 

Maria looked up in astonishment; a bath tub only, after all ! 

“How much would a new one cost?” asked Mr. Waterman, 
who evidently had little sympathy in his wife’s favorite pursuit. 

“ Why, not less than—than two and a half, or two seventy-five.” 

“Was that what took you out three days last week, besides ? 
Saved a quarter of a dollar, only think, Maria!” 

“ A penny saved is twopence got,” remarked Mrs. Waterman, 
sententiously. 

“It isn’t clear to my mind that you've saved a farthing yet. 
How much omnibus fare, for one thing ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know, Mr. Waterman; what has omnibus 
fare got to do with it ?” 

“ That’s just what I want to know. You rode to Ninth Street 
and back, to my certain knowledge; and you never walked to 
Thirty-first Street, either. There’s your quarter of a dollar di- 
rectly. Did you ride to-day, Maria?’ 


“Yes, sir.” 

“ There’s a half dollar, my dear, and you broke your parasol at 
Smith’s, you remember, and that was eighteen pence more. Now 
how much time, and strength, and shoe-leather, eh, Maria! into 
the bargain.” 

“Six hours of my precious day,” thought Miss Ellis, rather 
gratified than otherwise at the demonstration. 

“ Bat it’s an excellent shape, scarcely used, and exactly what I 
wanted,” argued the discomforted bargain-hunter. 

“ You could have found plenty of the same sort at Haughnout’s, 
the first time of trying,” said her husband, decidedly. “I don’t 
believe there’s a particle of economy in going to sales. Half the 
people pay more than they would have to in the shops, and the 
rest buy things they don’t want, or that can’t be used. Don’t tell 
me. Come, Maria, let’s have Yankee Doodle with variations ;” 
and so an end was put to the discussion. 

Mr. Allen is as good as his word, and gives Maria, now Mrs. 
Allen, carte blanche in household expenditures. She will occa- 
sionally get infected by the brilliant promise of some “rare and 
valuable sale,” but her husband always holds her to her promise, 
and Mrs. Waterman calls for her in vain. 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
I CAN’T. 


BY MRS. M. W. CURTIS. 
Tis but a weak, imbecile word, 
O say it not again; 
It ne’er to action ever stirred, 
Or held the wise man’s pen. 


It never bowed a stubborn will, 
Or cheered an adverse fate; 

It never knew a joyous thrill, 
But listless says, ‘‘ I'll wait.”’ 


Then never say ‘‘I can’t” again, 
Except when urged to sin,— 
And ‘I will not ” is better then, 
If thou wouldst victory win. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.]. 


NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
No. XIII. 


BY F. GLEASON. 


Palace of Berlin—The Throne Room—Black Eagle Room—Picture 
lery— Works of Art, Curiosities, ete.— Palace of Charlottenburg. 

Tne Royal Palace of the city of Berlin is a most magnificent 
and imposing structure, consisting of four stories, and subdivided 
by spacious and lofty departments. The entrance from the Lin- 
den side is ornamented by ten large bronze horses, the gift of the 
emperor of Russia. Altogether, I found the interior the most el- 
egant and magnificent exhibition of richness I have yet seen. The 
ante-room contains full length portraits of Napoleon and Maria 
Louisa, Blucher pointing to the hat of Napoleon, ete. The first 
room I entered contained portraits of Louis XIV., and several 
kings and emperors, and most superbly furnished in gilt and rich 
hangings ; the second contained a fine large picture .of Frederick 
the Great, as crown prince ; several succeeding apartments were 
only striking from the elegance of the furniture and ornaments, 
until I came to the Throne Room. 

This room is very fine and rich in its belongings, containing vast 
outlays in silver and gold in ornament. The entire orchestra was 
formerly of solid silver, but is now only plated, the original hav- 
ing been broken up to carry on the war of 1812-13. I could not 
resist an opportunity to fill, if only for one moment, the throne of 
Prussia, and so sat down in it for a moment, to the great conster- 
nation of my guide, a member of the royal household. My scat 
on the throne was of short duration. This is the fourth throne I 
have filled! having sat on the royal thrones of England, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Prussia. I shall endeavor to ascend those of other 
nations before I return, all of which shall be duly chronicled in 
my communications. 


The next apartment I visited was called the Black Eagle, and I 
noticed the chairs were all of tortoise shell, inlaid with a metal 
resembling gold. I was shown in this room a large and elegant- 
ly fashioned vase of Russian porcelain, a gift from the emperor 
Nicholas, besides many other attractive and interesting ornaments. 
After visiting several other rooms variously and choicely decorat- 
ed with portraits of reigning sovereigns, past and present notables, 
we came to the picture gallery, a spacious and elegant gallery 
one hundred and ninety-six feet long. Here I had the pleasure 
of meeting our minister to the court of Prussia, a gentleman 
highly esteemed and respected by the court and the people. This 
hall presents some choice pieces, and contains a number of Reu- 
bens, Vandyke, and others of note and intrinsic value. After 
wandering among other brilliant saloons we descended to the first 
floor. 

In one apartment here I observed a fine marble group of Hero 
and Leander ; some were ornamented with collections of pictures ; 
one had its floor entirely of mosaic, and the ceiling of the same 
fashion. We were then shown the bedroom of Napoleon, and a 
clock in it which requires winding but once in seven years; a cu- 
rious piece of workmanship. The Dining Hall is a superb affair, 
lined with brilliant mirrors, and the floor of superb mosaic. One 
apartment on this floor was shown me, containing a crystal chan- 
delier, which cost eighty thousand dollars. But of all the rooms, 


the suite occupied by Frederick the Great were the most interest- 
ing, and their furniture was of course historically suggestive and 
appropriate. 

I shall fail to convey one half the idea of magnificence and 
splendor with which this gorgeous palace impressed me ; words 
would fail to faithfully describe it. It is the winter residence of the 
king, and a most regal home it is. [For an exterior view see 
engraving. | 

The Kunsh Kamgr (Cabinet of Art) is situated in the upper part 
of the palace. One large room is occupied by a collection illus- 
trative of the manners and customs of different people of the 
world, and especially of savage nations. There is here a saddle 
of the Turkish pasha of Shumla, strangled for having yielded that 
fortress to the Russians in 1828; a model of the ruins of 
Friberg ; the head and horns of a stag in the centre of a tree 
which has grown around them, etc., etc. The historical collection 
is highly interesting and valuable. Here I sawa model of a wind 
mill made by Peter the Great with his own hands, while working 
as a ship carpenter in Holland ; two cannon balls, each with one 
side flattened, said to have been fired by epposite parties, in the 
siege of Magdeburg, and to have met in the air, and have been 
thus marred. 

Here is shown the bullet which wounded Frederick the Great 
in the battle of 1760, at Rossbeck; also a wax figure of him, 
clothed in the identical garments he wore up to the time of his 
death. The coat is rusty and torn; the scabbard of the sword is 
mended with sealing wax by himself; his boots and walking cane, 
and the favorite flute, his solace in hours of relaxation, are all care- 
fully preserved here. It is said that the whole wardrobe of Fred- 
erick at the time of his death consisted of two blue coats, faced 
with red; two yellow waistcoats, a good deal soiled with snuff ; 
three pairs of yellow breeches, and a suit of blue velvet, embroid- 
ered with silver, for wear on grand state occasions. He was very 
economical and even mean in his personal appearance, as may be 
judged by these facts. 

Opposite the figure of Frederick is placed a glass case, contain- 
ing the stars, orders and decorations of Napoleon, presented to 
him by the various nations of Europe, and which were taken by 
the Prussians at the battle of Waterloo, in his carriage, from 
which he escaped so narrowly that he left even hig hat behind 
him, which is still shown with the other articles. My valet, an 
aged man, introduced me to an old comrade of his, now an offi- 
cer of distinction in the king’s gen-d’armerie, with whom he had 
fought side by side, at Waterloo ; both had been wounded there, 
and wore decorations for their gallant services on that memorable 
occasion. The officer described to me the escape of Napoleon, 
and told me he was very close by the vehicle when he left it. I 
told him I had but a few weeks since sat in the same carriage, 
exhibiting in London. By the by, I would recommend William 
Charles, my faithful valet, to any traveller wandering hitherward. 
He may be found by inquiring at any of the principal hotels of 
the city of Berlin. 

In accordance with a strong desire I visited the palace of Char- 
lottenburg, four miles out of the city proper, the favorite resi- 
dence of the late king. The gardens in the rear are exceedingly 
beautiful and well laid out, being the Sunday resort of the citi- 
zens and strollers from Berlin. I particularly observed the mon- 
uments of the late king and queen. They are buried within a 
small Doric temple at the extremity of a shady walk in a quiet 
and retired part of the garden. The figures repose upon sarcoph- 
agi, under which rest their remains. The temple is lighted 
through blue stained glass, and the effect thus produced is very 
chaste and beautiful. At the death of the queen, who left seven 
children, each one hung up a wreath on the walls of the temple, 
and these still remain. I lounged long, and in a most agreeable 
mood in these grounds, thinking upon the various themes sug- 
gested by what was before me. 


Altogether I like Berlin very much—its people, its ways, and 
its institutions. The police regulations, it is true, are somewhat 
rigid, and at times strike the stranger as being too much so, but 
then, to balance this, there is always the utmost safety to life and 
property vouchsafed to all. Many of the ablest minds in Europe 
make this city their head-quarters, and society is of the very best 
and choicest. The city may be set down as being the Athens 
of Northern Germany, and I observe by some statistical accounts 
which I have lately seen, that there are five hundred professed 
authors in the city. Unfortunately, the place is not healthy, and 
for obvious reasons; the drainage being of the most imperfect 
character. The Spree being more like a huge canal than a river, 
conveys the accumulated filth away so slowly, as to cause a con- 
stant disagreeable odor to arise from its surface, as unpleasant as 
unwholesome in warm weather. But what renders Berlin so very 
warm in the summer season is the reflection of the sun from the 
arid sandy soil upon which the city is built, and by which it is 
entirely surrounded. 

Berlin has a population of some three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, and is one of the finest cities of Europe, standing upon the 
river Spree, which communicates with the Oder and the Baltic on 
one hand, and the Elbe and German Ocean on the other. The 
sixteen thousand troops of the line which garrison the city, give 
it a most martial aspect, and one seems to be in the midst of the 
camp at all times. Many improvements are proposed here in 
grading the city, the best streets being so very level that water 
will not run off, but stagnates, and I am told that a spirit of prog- 
ress has lately been developed here by some new regime, and is 
being carried into operation. 

After a few days longer stay in this agreeable place, I shall 
proceed to Dresden, in Saxony, from whence I will again write 
to you, illustrating the subjects that may interest me. 
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SAND KEY LIGHT HOUSE. 


This structure, an illustration of which we give below, was de- 
signed by I. W. P. Lewis, civil engineer, of Boston, and erected 
under the superintendence of Lt. G. W. Meade, Top. Engineer 
U. S. A., assisted by W. C. Dennison, of Boston, and James 


W. James, of Philadelphia. It is constructed almost wholly of 


iron, of which material over four hundred and fifty tons have been 
used, and it has cost the sum of $100,000. Sand Key, upon 
which it is built, is the most southern point of land in the United 
States, and distant from the city of Key West nine miles, and 
from Havana, Cuba, eighty miles. The key is a barren sand 
bank, thrown up by the action of the waves, and contains an area 
of one acre. Thi sand, seen in the sun, has a white, glaring 
ce, dazzling to look upon. Near the centre is the Light 
ouse, which is mounted upon seventeen wrought iron piles ; 
they are screwed into the loose rock, and stand at the distance of 
ten feet, and at the surface form an inner square of sixteen feet, 
and an exterior square whose side is fifty feet. These piles are 
surmounted by coupling boxes, which receive the pillars that rise 
at an angle of seventy-eight degrees, and extend to the lantern 
deck, which is sixteen feet square. These pillars are connected 
together by rods or braces, and together form a complete net- 
work of iron, each piece having its ye yet On 
—. and necessary for the perfect safety of the le. 
pon the top of the first series of ry is placed the keeper’s 
dwelling—quite beyond the reach of the highest wave which can 
break about it. It is large, well arranged and ventilated. There 
are nine reoms each twelve feet square, with good accommodation 


SOMERVILLE, [For description, see page 156.) 


for the k , his family and attendants. Around the dwelling 
runs a gallery, forming a fine promenade. From the centre 
room rises the cylindric tower, built—as is the dwelling—of 
ribbed or corrngated iron. It contains the stairway to the lan- 
tern, having in all one hundred and twelve steps; at the upper 
landing is the watch room, containing the machinery for the 
revolving of the light, the spare lamp, oil, etc., and above is 
the Fresnel Illuminating Apparatus, which is of the first order. 
There is a fixed octagon frame of lenses below; above, a conical 
section of prismatic lenses, and in the centre a revolving frame, 
also of octagonal sliape, having in each alternate side a lens of 
magnifying power, which exhibits a flash of intense bril- 
i for ten seconds every two minutes, preceded and followed 
by a partial eclipse of twenty-five seconds’ duration, and a bright 
light of one minute. The focal plane is one hundred and ten feet 
above the level of the sea, and the light ean be seen from the deck 
of an ordinary sized vessel at the distance of eighteen miles. The 
height of the structure from the heel of the centre pile to the sum- 
mit of the tower is one hundred and thirty-two feet. This Light 
House is now in charge of Capt. Latham Brightman, of Key West, 
who is a competent man and well fitted for his respon-ible station. 
As will be obseryed, the construction of this Lighithonse is of the 
most thorongh character, and bids fair to do effective service in 
the navigation of those dangerous passages along the reefs of 
Florida. In our engraving, it will be seen, the islands beyond 
bound the harbor of Key West, which city is seen to the right 
of the picture. We say, success to every light house that throws 
its gleams over the trackless path of the mariner ! : 


REPRESENTATION OF THE SAND KEY LIGHT HOUSE, FLORIDA. 
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THE CELEBRATED TROTTING HORSES, FLORA AND MAC. 


THE TROTT'NG-HORSES, FLORA AND MAC. THE NIAGARA SUSPENSION BRIDGE. the water. The width of the bridge is 40 feet. It is supported 

The engraving above represents these two celebrated trottin The wire suspension bridge over Niagara river, some two miles | by 16 wire cables, 1100 feet long, and upwards of 12 inches im cir- 
horses, as they appeared during a trial of speed on the New Yo below the Falls, gives a very pleasing view of this wonderful | cumference, having a strength equal to 6400 tons tension strain. 
Union Course. ey are noble animifls, exhibiting great fleet- effort of nature. The bridge itself is a triumph of art, and now | The passage across a structure apparently so frail, over a river 


ness united to a power of endurance which carries them over the constitutes an additional object of admiration and interest to vis- | which just above, is forced with such mighty power over the Falls, 
course with much firmness. Mac was sold not long since to Mr. | itors at the Falls. It spans the narrow gorge of the river by a {| is magnificent almost beyond description, and impresses the be- 
Fassit of Philadelphia for $8000. | reach, from pier to pier, of 800 feet in length, and 230 feet above | holder with a mingled emotion of pleasing wonder and sublimity. , 
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VIEW OF THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE, NIAGARA. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE CHILD’S PRAYER. 


BY REY. SIDNEY DYER. 


Alas! when years were still so brief, 
I scarce could lisp a name, 
My tongue was taught the notes of grief, 
For clouds of sorrow came ; 
And now I seek a mother’s grave 
At every eventide,— 
0, could I have the boon I crave, 
I'd slumber by her side! 


I leave the birds that sing so sweet, 
And flowers of richest bloom, 

And all the pleasant friends I meet, 
To weep beside her tomb. 

The earth has many things to love, 
And once I thought them fair ; 
But since my mother dwells above, 

It’s brighter far up there! 


I know they’ll dig a place so deep, 
Down where the willows wave, 
And lay me sweetly there to sleep, 
Close by my mother’s grave ; 
But yonder, with the spirits blest, 
Her radiant form I view ; 
O, let me on her bosom rest, 

And be an angel too! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


ROSA LINN. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


Tue first beams of morning were gilding the purple hills 
which overlooked a lovely New England valley, as a young man 
neatly dressed, stopped in front of a lowly dwelling. The cur- 
tain that shaded one of the windows, was for a moment drawn 
aside, so as to give him a glimpse of a fair, sweet face, and then 
he heard light footsteps approaching the door, which was quickly 
opened. 

“Tt is so early, Rosa, I was afraid you had not yet risen,” 
said he. 

“T don’t often wait for the sun,” said Rosa, “and, besides, 
William, I could not forget that you were going to leave the 
valley where both of us have always lived, for a city, many miles 
distat®®. 

“Not so distant but that I shall find ways and means to visit 
my old home occasionally.” 

“But in the city there may be so much to attract, that you may 
have no wish to visit it.” 

“ That time will never come, Rosa.” 

“ You speak confidently.” 

“ And why should I not? As long as this green valley is the 
home of Rosa Linn, it will be to my mind the loveliest spot on 
earth.” 

“ You think so now,” said Rosa, with a smile, which had in it 
a tinge of sadness. ‘“‘ You will meet with many older and much 
handsomer. I am but a child—not yet fourteen.” 

“ And as I am not quite a patriarch myself, as regards years, I 
am quite content to have itso. One thing is certain—I sha’n’t 
forget you. Can you say the same to me?” 

“Only too sincerely, William, for though I hardly know why, 
I cannot help thinking that it will not be a very long time before 
you will forget to think of your old playmate, and then, you 
know, it would be better if she could leave off thinking of you.” 


“T am almost vexed that you should imagine anything so un- 
likely as my forgetting you. There, the stage is coming. I 
didn’t think it would be along so soon. I shall write to you in a 
few days. Give my love to your mother, Rosa, and remember 
me hereafter.” 

“J will—I will,” said Rosa, as she turned quickly away, so 
that the tears which sparkled on her eyelashes might not be 
observed by those in the coach, which had almost reached the 
house. 

By the time she had arrived at a window to look out, William 
Landson, her old playmate, was on his way to the city of New 
York, where a friend of his late father, who kept a dry goods 
store, had offered him a vacant clerkship. Having followed the 


coach with her eyes till nothing was to be seen but the cloud of 
dust which rose behind it, she brushed away her tears, bathed her 
face in cold water, took her pail and went to the barnyard to 
milk. Sparkle rose from her recumbent posture without being 
bidden, at Rosa’s approach. She patted her and said a few gen- 
tle words to her before she commenced milking, but the birds had 
all the song-singing to themselves. She could find no voice for 
the little roundelay with which she was accustomed to cheer and 
lighten the performance of this, the first of her morning tasks. 
When she had turned Sparkle into the pasture, and with her 
brimming pail had re-entered the house, she was a little surprised 


to find that her mother, who was an early riser, had not yet made “ 


her appearance. She was awake when she herself rose, but had 
probably dropped to sleep again, so she was careful to make no 
noise as she kindled the fire, and made other preparations for 
breakfast. The meal was nearly ready, when her mother called 
a feel quite well,” said she, “‘and believe I sha’n’t rise 
just now, so don’t wait for me, Kosa, but eat your breakfast.” 

Rosa, who saw that her face was deeply flushed, was much 
frightened, though she did what she could to conceal her fears. 

“ Wont you have a little tea?” she asked, and without waiting 


for an answer, she went and prepared some and brought it to the 
bedside. Mrs. Linn took the cup, and raising it to her lips, just 
tasted it. 

“T cannot drink it,” said she, handing the cup back to Rosa. 
“T will try to get a little sleep, which may make me feel better, 
for I slept very little during the night.” 

Rosa adjusted the pillows, waited till her mother closed her 
eyes and appeared perfectly quiet, and then stole softly to the 
outer door, and looked up and down the road, hoping that she 
might be so fortunate as to see some neighbor who would advise 
and assist her. No one was in sight. She crept back again to 
her mother’s bedside, and finding that she appeared to be asleep 
determined to go for some one. 

When after an absence of ten minutes she returned, Mrs. May- 
field, a comely, benevolent looking matron, was by her side, though 
to keep up with her was no light task for one whose form was by 
no means sylph-like. She appeared to know exactly what to do, 
and went about it so quietly and with such an air of self-posses- 
sion, as to inspire Rosa with confidence and hope; and when, 
towards night, Mrs. Mayfield told her there was no doubt but 
that her mother would be about again in a few days, she felt near- 
ly as certain, as if the opinion had fallen from the lips of the 
worthy Dr. Preston, who resided so far distant that it would have 
cost Rosa a three hours’ walk to go for him. 

She cared not for the distance, however, and Mrs. Mayfield 
could only dissuade her from going, by promising that if by the 
afternoon her mother grew no better, she would send her son Ben- 
jamin, who would be well pleased to ride a few miles. But Rosa, 
when she saw the salutary effects of Mrs. Mayfield’s good nars- 
ing, did not care to have Dr. Preston sent for. 


“T will ran home, Rosa,” said Mrs. Mayfield, as sunset ap- 
proached, “and see if all is going on right, and to tell Sally and 
Lydia what to do. I'll be back in the course of an hour, and will 
stay all night, for I know that a young and inexperienced girl 
like you, is apt to feel kind of timid like, and distrustful of her 
own judgment.” 

“You are very kind,” said Rosa. “I know of no one in the 
world that I should like to have stay with us as well as you, but 
I hate to trouble you.” 

“T should have a pretty mean opinion of myself,” said Mrs. 
Mayfield, “if I didn’t feel free to do a neighborly kindness like 
the one we are speaking about. There’s no knowing but that I, or. 
some of mine, may before long need a similar favor.” 

There were few in that vicinity who did not share in Mrs. May- 
field’s feelings. The philanthropic customs of the inhabitants 
were still preserved in all their pristine freshness, and no one 
thought of asking or even offering anything for assistance ren- 
dered in seasons of sickness and distress. 

In a week, Mrs. Linn’s health was fully restored, yet her spirits 
—the reason for which Rosa was unable to account—were greatly 
depressed. This rendered her very unhappy, though there were 
intervals when the buoyancy and elasticity of youthful spirits en- 
abled her to rise above the depressing influences by which she 
was surrounded. In this she was aided by a letter from William 
Landson, in which, among other things, he assured her that none 
of the wonders and attractions of the city had proved so fascin- 
ating as to cause him to forget either his old home, or his old 
playmate. 

Instead of the gloom of Mrs. Linn’s spirits wearing off, Rosa 


could see that it deepened. Her suspense and anxiety being no 
longer endurable, she ventured to mention the subject. 

“I have been flattering myself,” said her mother, “that my 
efforts to conceal my uneasiness had been successful, and I 
thought if I could spare you a few weeks of pain, I would.” 

“Then there is something,” said Rosa. “Mrs. Mayfield told 


me that people are sometimes melancholy without any apparent 
cause.” 

“There is cause enough for mine. This little house we have 
lived in for so many years, and the land around it, which has 
afforded us the means of subsistence, are not ours.” 


“Not ours? Did not father purchase the house and land, and 


pay every cent he agreed to?” 

“He did, but the title has proved to be defective. He put con- 
fidence in the man who sold it to him, who told him that the 
property was free from encumbrance. The day before I was 
taken sick, while you were gone over to Mrs. Hilton’s, Mr. Lake- 
man, who has for several years been living at the West, called on 
me to let me know that the property had been mortgaged to him 
a long time before your father purchased it, which not having 
been paid within the time agreed upon, had been foreclosed. He 
said he would give me three months to look out some place to go 
to, and that then he should have the old hut demolished, and a 
handsome cottage built in its place.” 

“ The old hut !” said Rosa, with some asperity. ‘I’m sure, it 
is a dear, pretty house ;” but this touch of resentment soon passed 
away, and she remarked that half of the time they would be 
permitted to remain was already gone. 

“Yes,” said her mother, “ and I’ve been trying to think, night 
and day—for some nights I sleep very littke—what we shall do, 
but I cannot decide on anything.” 

“Perhaps uncle Bolton could advise us.” 

“If my sister was living I should not hesitate to apply to him, 
but since she died, more especially since he married a second 

wife, he seems to have forgotten all about us.” 

“We might write to him and sce what he would say.” 

“ That is true,” but she spoke in tones so des: 
show that she did not think it would be of much avail. 

Without waiting to discuss the subject farther, Rosa made 
preparations to write. Mr. Bolton lived within half a dozen 


as to 


miles of the city of New York, and in the simplicity of her heart 


she imagined if he found a place for them near his own residence, 
they should be almost in the same neighborhood as William 
Landson. 

The letter was soon written. It did not ask Mr. Bolton to as- 
sist them in a pecuniary way. It only requested him to let them 
know if they would be likely to obtain employment of some kind, 
which would enable them to maintain themselves. They could 
obtain none where they now lived. There was one tailoress and 
one dressmaker in the place, which was quite sufficient, and each 
family did its own plain sewing, and its own household labor. 

Now that Mrs. Linn had told Rosa her trouble, she no longer 
hesitated to let the neighbors know it. Mrs. Mayfield told them 
to take time to look about them, for Mr. Mayfield had said that 
they were welcome to a home at their house for weeks and months 
too, as for that, and she was sure she could say the same with all 
her heart. Others, too, besides Mr. and Mrs. Mayfield, offered them 
a temporary home, yet though they were deeply grateful for their 
kindness and generosity, the bread of dependence, however freely 
offered, would have been bitter to them. 

In the meantime, Rosa was cheered every week by a letter from 
William Landson. The last one was received the same day that 
she wrote to her uncle. It was much like the others, written a 
little more hurriedly, perhaps, yet she would have felt very well 
satisfied with it, had it not been for the postscript, which was the 
first that had been appended to one of his letters. It said : 


“For the future, dear Rosa, you must not expect a letter frum 
me oftener than once a fortnight. It will not do for me to neg- 
lect my business, even for the pleasure of writing to you; and to 
keep myself in good health I must have more time for relax- 
ation and amusement. But you need not take a pattern by me. 
Continue to write as often as you have done if you feel so dis- 
posed to do, as I shall be pleased to hear from you.—W. L.” 


To think it was a task to write her one short letter weekly was 
exceedingly painful ; the more so from being conscious that there 
was ro relaxation or amusement within her reach, which was at 
all comparable to the pleasure it afforded her to write to him. 

After they had almost done looking for one, an answer was re- 
ceived to the letter sent to Mr. Bolton. It was a busy time of year, 
he said, so that he could notwrite before. They had talked the 
matter over, he and Mrs. Bolton, and had come to the conclusion, 
as there was always plenty to do, they might both find employ- 
ment in their own family. Consequently, if nothing should offer 
between then and the time they would be obliged to quit the place 
where they now lived, he thought that they had better come on, 
which would enable them to make some arrangement. Mrs. Bol- 
ton thought that they had better send on all their moveables, except 
the meaner and more cumbersome articles, as their house was so 
large there was plenty of room for them, and they might be useful. 

Though this was too viigue to be at all satisfactory, as nothing 
had offered or was likely to offer, there was no alternative. Prep- 
arations for the journey were immediately made, while the neigh- 
bors, in order to enable them to meet their travelling expenses, 
joined together in purchasing the “meaner and more cumber- 
some articles,” at prices regulated by the sum required, rather than 
by their value. It was a delicate way of rendering them a little 
assistance, of which all were glad to avail themselves. When at 
last, the time arrived for their departure, Rosa had not for three 
weeks received a letter from William Landson. 


Very soon after their arrival at Mr. Bolton’s, they found what 
he had said in his letter as respected there being plenty of work, 
was strictly true. Mr. Bolton cultivated various kinds of fruit 
and vegetables for the market, and it required a good deal of time 
and labor to select and prepare them. While his sister-in-law 
helped Mrs. Bolton to “wash, wring, brew, bake, scour and 


dress meat,” Rosa assisted her uncle to gather and select the 
fruit. Raspberry, mulberry and blackberry vines he had taken 
pains to train and cultivate, so that they yielded berries much 
larger and more delicious than when the vines were suffered to 
grow as they listed. 

“ Rosa,” said Mr. Bolton, one day, “how should you like to 
go into the city with me to-morrow morning ?” 


“J think I should like to go,” she answered. 

“« She don’t care much about it,”” thought her uncle, for she did 
not speak earnestly, though her heart gave a sudden bound and 
her color heightened, for William Landson was in her mind. She 
had not heard a word from him except once, since he wrote her 
the letter with the postscript, and she imagined if she went into 


the city she might meet him, or in some way obtain a sight of 
him. Had she been aware that the city was the Babel she found 
it to be, she would not have cherished so absurd an idea. 

“If you would like to go,” said her uncle, “ you may gather 
some of those blackberries I showed you yesterday.” 

“ Shall I gather them all ?” she asked. 

“ All that are fit to gather. You of course know a ripe black- 
berry from @ green one.” 

“O, yes indeed!” said Rosa laughing, and running for her 
basket. 

Rosa had gathered a great many blackberries in her own native 
valley, but they were not half so large and delicious as these. 
Her basket, by no means a diminutive one, was soon filled. 

“ Are there any more ?” said her uncle, when she showed them 
to him. 

“ Yes, sir, here are not more than half.” 

“ Gather the rest of ’em then. They’ll be too ripe by to-mor- 
row, to be really nice.” 

It was a long time that night before Rosa could compose her- 
self to sleep. From at first thinking it possible that she might 
see William Landson, she began to look upon it as almost certain, 


and she determined, in her own mind, to wear those articles of 
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dress which he used to consider the most becoming to her. Her 
uncle had told her that he should call her at four o’clock, and it 
appeared to her that she had not been asleep more than five min- 
utes, when she heard herself summoned in loud ringing tones. 
The call was repeated, before she could rouse herself so as to 
answer. 

Her blue lawn dress, and little straw hat with blue ribbon, both 
of which had been renovated and made over previously to her 
leaving her old home, were—as she could not help knowing— 
very becoming to her bright, rosy complexion. Her mother, 
although she had been obliged to sit till near midnight to finish 
some sewing Mrs. Bolton wished to have done, rose and assisted 
her to dress. It was the work of only a few minutes to complete 
her toilet, and with light footsteps she descended the stairs and 
entered the kitchen. Her aunt, who had already risen, regarded 
her with a look of astonishment. 

“ What on earth are you dressed up in your best clothes for ?” 
said she. 

“T am going into the city with uncle,” Rosa replied. 

“ Well, that’s no news, nor is it any sign that you should make 
yourself ridiculous, as I can see.” 

“I thought that the people in the city would think strange if I 
wasn’t dressed well,” said Rosa. 

“ They'll trouble themselves a precious little about your fine 
clothes, I reckon. ’Twill be the blackberries, not you, that they’ll 
look at, so you may go and take off that flimsy lawn dress, and 
your hat all bowed off with blue ribbon, and put on your calico 
gown and your cape-bonnet. Do you hear what I say ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, but—” 

“ You think they aint good enough, I suppose, but remember 
that you’ll either wear them or stay at home. Come, be quick 
about it, or your uncle will be ready before you will.” 

Rosa said no more, but with tears in her eyes, went and ex- 
changed her pretty blue dress for the calico one alluded to by her 
aunt, which, though her second best, was much faded and worn. 


“T shouldn’t care,” she murmured half aloud, “if I didn’t 
expect to see William.” 

“Come, take hold and churn a spell,” said her aunt, when she 
re-entered the kitchen. ‘ Your uncle aint ready yet, and if I stir 
round pretty sharp, maybe I can get breakfast ready before you 
go, which will be better than a cold bite after you get there. I 
reckon you calculated to have breakfast at the Astor House, but 
now you find you aint to wear your best dress, I suppose you'll 
give up that idea.” 

The coarse irony which accompanied this speech brought the 
tears back to Rosa’s eyes, and ‘she commenced churning without 
venturing to reply. In a few minutes, Mr. Bolton came in. 

“ Come, Rosa,” said he, “seeing that breakfast is ready, we'll 
eat a little as soon as possible and then be off, or the market-men 
will get the advantage of me.” 

Rosa seated herself at the table and attempted to eat, though 
she succeeded very indifferently. 

“ You wont be fit to go round the streets and sell blackberries 
if you don’t eat more,” said her uncle, observing that her food 
remained on her plate nearly untasted. 

“ Have I got to sell the blackberries ?” said she, looking some- 
what frightened. . 

“You didn’t know what genteel notions Miss Rosa had got 
into her head, I reckon,” said Mrs. Bolton, before her husband 
had time to answer his niece’s question. “ Her idea was, that she 
was to dress in her best, and walk the streets like a fine lady.” 

“« Never mind what her idea was,”’ said Mr. Bolton. “All are 
liable to mistakes. She has proved herself to be a good, willing 
girl—altogether better than I expected she would be.” 


“ Your geese are always swans,” contemptuously returned Mrs, 
Bolton. 


Mr. Bolton took no notice of this remark, and rising from the 
table, he asked Rosa if she was ready. 


“ Yes, sir,” said she, and she again put on her sun-bonnet, 
which she had laid aside, previously to taking her place at the 
table, 


“‘ Now Rosa,” said Mr. Bolton, after they had arrived at the 
city, “I'll tell you what you must de. You must take this bas- 
ket of blackberries and this measyre, and once in a minute or 
two, as you walk slowly along, you must cry out in a clear, loud 
voice, and say, ‘ Blackberries—fine ripe blackberries—who wants 


to buy some fine ripe blackberries ?” No danger but there will be 
enough who will want to buy. Such blackberries as these are not 
often seen in the streets for sale.” 

“ Which way must I go?” said Rosa, casting a frightened look 
along the crowded thoroughfare. 

“ Right ahead. You wont have to go far, I reckon, before 
you'll sell all the berries you have in your basket. Come, go 
along, and I’ll keep an eye on you and see how you make out. 
You remember what I told you to say ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” and proceeding slowly, at intervals she repeated in 
faint accents, for the sound of her own voice frightened her : 

“‘ Blackberries—fine ripe blackberries !” 

Her uncle, without her knowing it, had kept close behind her 
to see if his instructions were properly acted upon. All at once, 


he touched her shoulder. She started, much alarmed, and came 
nigh spilling a part of her berries, but she was re-assured by her 
uncle’s well-known voice. 
“Ah, Rosa!” said he, good-naturedly, “I thought it would be 
so. This will never do. You speak so low that you can’t be 
. heard three feet off.” 
“ But it sounds so droll,” said she, “to hear myself crying out 


‘ fine blackberries,’ in the midst of so many people.” 


“ That’s the very reason why you should cry out. It is neces- 
sary that you should attract the people’s attention. Mind what 
I’ve told you, and don’t come back to the market-cart till you 
can bring an empty basket. I hope it wont be long first, or there 
wont be time to sell the rest.” 

“T’ll try to speak louder,” said she. 

Her uncle left her, and having proceeded a few steps she cleared 
her throat and repeated the prescribed formula in a clear, though 
not very loud voice. Its tones were very musical, and formed so 
striking a contrast to the harsh sounds around her, that it could 
not fail to attract attention. 

“ Fine ripe blackberries !” said a gentleman, suddenly arrested 
by the sweet, silvery voice. “ That’s what they all say, but yours 

appear to be really so. They are larger and finer than any I ever 
“saw. Just step in here,” said he, entering a grocery store, “and 
I will make your basket lighter by one half.” 

He was as good as his word, and Rosa, delighted at her suc- 
cess, cried, “ Fine ripe blackberries,” in accents more silvery and 
musical than ever. 

In a short time her basket was empty, and as she had, while 
she went along, made certain land-marks of her own, she retraced 
her way without difficulty to her uncle’s cart, to have it replenish- 
ed. He was highly delighted at what he termed her good luck, 
and having re-filled her basket, she set out with much more con- 
fidence than she did the first time. The same good fortune at- 
tended her, and she again returned to her uncle for a fresh supply 
of the tempting fruit. 

This basketful went off less rapidly, for there were many oth- 
ers in the streets now, who had for sale berries of various kinds. 
She was somewhat weary when she again returned to her uncle, 
but he shared with her the lunch which he had brought from 
home, which restored her strength and courage. 

“ There is only one more basketful,” said her uncle, “and by 
the time you sell them, I shall, if nothing happens, be ready to 
start for home.” 

For a short time, Rosa walked much faster than she had pre- 
viously done, for she had determined in her own mind to venture 
into a street, which, as she passed its entrance, presented to her 
eye what appeared an almost interminable vista, lined on either 
side with stores. She inquired the name of the street, and her 
pulses throbbed wildly when she found it was the one containing 
the store where William Landson had found employment. This 
information caused her to change her mind. She would avoid 
entering the street until she had sold her blackberries, for it would 
be bad enough to meet him in her present guise without a basket 
of berries on her arm, while he, no doubt, was dressed like a 
gentleman. 

She turned abruptly from the street, while her mind being fully 
engrossed by thinking how soon he had ceased to care for her, she 
was not aware that she had turned in a different direction from 
that she had intended. She went on mechanically, occasionally 
crying out in a listless manner, “ Blackberries—fine, ripe black- 
berries.” For a time, she now and then sold a few, but at last, 
no one heeded the sweet voice, which had grown weak from 
exhaustion. 

All at once she aroused herself, as if waking from a dream. 
She looked around and realized that she was lost. A feeling of 
wild alarm for a moment thrilled every nerve, but she exerted 
herself to conquer her fear and was partially successful. She 
looked calmly around to assure herself that she was indeed lost. 
None of the land-marks which in the earlier part of the day she 
had so carefully noted, were in sight, and owing to a strange care- 
lessness or oversight on the part of her uncle, she was unable to 
designate the place where he had stationed himself, by any par- 
ticular name. She was therefore unable to inquire, except in a 


manner 80 very vague and indefinite as to elicit no satisfactory 
response. 

After a while, she found herself in a labyrinth of dark, narrow 
and dirty streets, intermingled with still darker and dirtier courts 
and alleys. She continued to wander about at random, hoping 


could escape from a place so repulsive. @None such appeared ; 


and to increase her alarm, ragged and dirty children swarmed 
around her at every step, while coarse and vulgar looking women, 
and savage looking men, were lounging at the doors and windows 
of the crazy, dilapidated dwellings, some of whom, as she passed 


hurriedly along, accosted her with rude jests. Soon the increas- 
ing gloom told her that night was approaching. At this crisis 


she saw a young and gentlemanly looking man passing at a little 
distance. She sprang towards him. 

“O, sir!” said she, “ will you not direct me so that I can find 
my way out of this dreadful place ?” 

“Certainly,” he said with a smile, which, had she noticed it, 
would not have struck her very agreeably. “ Place yourself un- 
der my protection, and I will soon guide you to a place more 
worthy of the angelic face, half hid by that somewhat awkward 
bonnet.” 

Rosa’s mind was too much disturbed for her to give any 
thought to this ill-timed compliment. She only attempted to ex- 
press her gratitude. He drew her arm within his, and while they 
went on at a rapid pace, she told him the incidents of the day, 
and how, being a stranger in the city, she had got lost. 


“T am afraid it is too late now for you to find your uncle,” 


said he, in answer to the earnest wish she hads expressed to that 
effect. “‘ He has, without doubt, started for home long ago.” 
“O, I don’t think he would go home without me,” said she. 
“He would be obliged to, if he couldn’t find you.” 
“Tf he has gone and left me, what shall I do ?” 


“It will be unnecessary for you to give yourself the slightest 


uneasiness. With a lady, who is a particular friend of mine, you 


that she should soon be able to find some opening by which she . 


can be well accommodated and receive every necessary attention, 
not for one night only, but for a week if you choose.” 

“Does the lady you speak of, live in this street ?” Rosa asked. 

A young man who was passing them at the moment she spoke, 
stopped abruptly, and placed himself before them in such a 
manner as to prevent them from proceeding further. 

“ There’s not another voice in the wide world like that,” said 
he. “It must be —” 

“Stand aside, sir, and let us pass,” said he who was with 
Rosa, interrupting him. 

But Rosa had already placed one hand on the arm of him who 
stood in their path, while with the other she held back the bon- 
net which shaded her face, as through the gloom she sought to 
discern his features. , 

“ Yes, it is William—William Landson, and I’m safe now,” 
said she, and utterly unable to control her long repressed emotion, 
she burst into tears. 

“T’m glad the lady has found a protector,” said the stranger, 
with a sneer. ‘ She was doubtless expecting to meet you, when 
by chance I discovered her wandering about in a part of the city, 
equally remarkable for its attractions and respectability.” 

“It is she who has cause to be glad,” said Landson. “I know 
you well, and though a person of so little consequence as I am, 
may have passed from your memory, if you recall to mind a cer- 
tain scene in the police office about a week since, where you 
enacted a rather prominent part, you may possibly have some 
faint recollection of me.” 

“ Take that for your insolence,” was the rejoinder, as he aimed 
a blow at Landson’s head with his cane. 

But the blow was arrested in its descent by the strong arm of a 
police officer, who had unperceived approached the spot. 

“ T’ve been fortunate this time,” said the officer. “I hardly ex- 
pected to come across you so soon. There, sir, you may as well 
be quiet, for though you may be more than a match for me in 
cunning, I think Pm your superior in strength.” 

The delinquent was probably of his opinion, as soon as he had 
time to realize by how firm a grasp he was held, for he no longer 
attempted to escape. 

For a few minutes, Rosa’s joy at meeting William Landson 
absorbed every other emotion, but when, on growing calmer, she 
became capable of reflection, her thoughts reverted to his recent 
neglect. 

“T am sorry for all this on your account,” said she. “ It has 
already given you a good deal of trouble, and will cause you still 
more, if we are not so fortunate as to find my uncle.” 

“Can you think it gives me trouble, Rosa? I have not been 
so happy since I left the dear valley where we both used to live, 
as I am at this moment.” 

“ How can that be, when it was such a task for you to write 
me a short letter, that you ceased to let me hear from you alto- 
gether ; and that, too, at a time when we were in so much affliction 
from being deprived of our home ?” 

“T knew nothing about that till a few days ago.” 

“ You would have known it, for I should have written to you 
about it, only I thought if it was a trouble for you to write me 
letters, it would be a trouble to you to read mine.” 

“ The truth is, Rosa—I may as well confess it as not—I fell in- 
to bad company, and for a time was so dazzled and bewildered 
that I imagined I had found the true secret of enjoyment. For- 
tunately, I found, before it was too late, that I was deceived.” 

As William was relating to her some of the incidents which had 
taken place since he saw her, Rosa suddenly exclaimed, ‘“‘ There’s 
Uncle Bolton !’ and the next moment she was at his side. 

““Why Rosa, where have you been ?” said he. “ I’ve searched 
the city half over, after you.” 


“T lost my way,” she replied, “and don’t know what would 


have become of me, had I not met an old acquaintance. You 
used to see William Landson sometimes, uncle, when you came 
to visit us at our old home.”’ 

“* Yes, I remember the name, though he has altered so much I 
don’t know as I should have remembered him. William, I’m 
glad to see you,” said he, shaking him heartily by the hand. “I 


always had a liking for you, and now that it has been so ordered 


that we’ve again met, I hope the acquaintance will be kept up. 
If, at any time, you have a spare hour, come and see us. I, for 
one, shall be glad to have you, and I reckon Rosa wont be much 
sorry.” 


William thanked him for his invitation, and said that he should 
call very soon. He did not, as may be imagined, forget his prom- 


ise, and it was not long before a short visit was expected from 
him at least twice a week. 


Six years passed away, and William Landson, whose conduct 
during the time had been irreproachable, had saved enough from 
his earnings to purchase a house and a small farm in his native 
valley. There, surrounded by every comfort they could desire, 
he and Rosa, now his wife, and Mrs. Linn, their mother, have 
found a home which they would not exchange for a palace. 
Their old friend, Mrs. Mayfield, spends with them many a pleas- 
ant hour, and Rosa’s uncle and aunt Bolton have made them 
what they term a good sociable visit. 

Mrs. Bolton continues as notable as ever, though the asperities 


of her temper—so Rosa thinks—are gradually softening. 


> 


Every period of life has its peculiar temptations and dangers. 
But youth is the time when we are the most likely to be ensnared. 


This, pre-eminently, is the forming, fixing period; the spring 
season of disposition, and habit, and it is during this season more 
than any other, that the character assumes its permanent shape 
and color, and the young are wont to take their course for time 
and for eternity. — Hawes. 


| 
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CHARLESTOWN. 


On 152 we give 
a view of this city from 
the Somerville road. 
Charlestown is situated 
on the north side of 
Charles River, at its 
mouth opposite Bos- 
ton. It is built on a 
insula, extending 
about one mile in a 
southeasterly direction, 
between the estu 
formed by the mow 
of the Mystic River on 
the northeast, and 
Charles River and the 
harbor of Boston on 
the south and south- 
east. It is connected 
with Somerville by a 
narrow neck of land, 
and with Boston, Chel- 
sea, and Malden by 
bridges. The settle- 
ment of Charlestown 
was earlier by two years 
than that of Boston. 
In the year 1628, as 
the early history in- 
forms us, “ Six or sev- 
en persons, with the 
consent of Gov. En- 
dicott, travelled from 
Naumke (Salem) 
through the woods to 
the westward,and came 
toa neck of land be- = 
tween Mystic and 
Charles Rivers, called —— 
Mishawum. It was full = 
of Indians; and with 
the unconstrained con- 
sent of their chief, they 
settled there.” The ay | for such a favorable reception had been 
prepared before them by the usefulness to the Indians of one 
white person, Thomas Walford, a blacksmith, who had built a 
cottage on the peninsula. Governor Winthrop,and the company 
who came into the colony with him, in 1630, first settled at 
Charlestown, but soon after removed over the river to the penin- 
sula of Boston. The place was named in honor of Charles : the 
reigning sovereign of England at that time. The natural surface 
of the peninsula of Charleston is uneven, rising on the east into 
the two hills called Bunker Hill and Breed’s Hill; and the sum- 
mits and slopes of these elevations have afforded beautiful sites 
for the laying out of portions of the city. There is one great 
thoroughfare running from Market Square, near the point where 
the bridges come over from Boston, over the whole length of the 
—- to the neck ; and from this on either side streets are 
id out at various angles leading through different sections of the 
city. Streets also diverge from Market Square on either side of 
the main street. The streets are generally wide and airy, and 
many of them are pleasantly shaded with trees of a recent growth. 
It is neatly built, and contains many elegant public and private 
edifices. Many of the merchants and other business men of Bos- 
ton reside here. The population is nearly 20,000. Charles- 


is) 


THE ROYAL PALACE OF BERLIN, IN PRUSSIA. 


town is memorable for its sacrifices to the cause of American in- 
dependence. Bunker Hill is celebrated as the spot where the first 
regular battle was fought, on the 17th of June, 1775, between the 
provincial and the British troops, in the war of the revolution. In 
this battle, the British had 1054 men slain, among whom was a 
large number of commissioned officers. The Americans, whose 
whole force did not exceed 1500 men, had 145 killed and 304 
wounded. Among the former was Major General Warren, at that 
time president of the Colonial Congress; who, in the true spirit 
of heroic patriotism which had long animated his course, bravely 
volunteered to serve his country in this imminent post of danger. 
Early in the action, Charlestown was set on fire by the enemy, 
and a general confi ion ensued. Un the site of the battle, and 
near the spot where Warren fell, a d commemorative monu- 
ment raises its pinnacle heavenward—an obelisk of hewn granite, 
30 feet square at the base, 15 feet square at the top, and 221 feet 
in height. Its foundations, which are 62 feet above the level of 
the sea, are laid 12 feet under ground, and 50 feet square. The 
corner stone was laid by the venerable Marquis de Lafayette, on 
the 17th of June, 1825, when an address was delivered by Hon. 
Daniel Webster. The work was completed July 23, 1842, and 
on the 17th of June, 1843, its completion and the anniversary of 


and its fellow, belong- 

ing to a number of cit- 

izens of Boston, were 
[See Letter, page 151.) used in many engage- 

ments during the war. 
The other two, the property of the government of Massachusetts, 
were taken by the enemy.—By order of the United States, in 
Congress assembled, May 19, 1788.” The monument stands in 
the centre of a square on Bunker Hill, containing nearly six acres, 
and enclosed by a massive iron fence. The natural surface of 
the ground is in part preserved, upon which some lineaments of 
the old breastwork are still discernible—a soil which will be ever 
dear to the bosoms of the patriot, and to the friends of liberty 
throughout the world. Charlestown was established as a city in 
1847. It has rapidly advanced in business and population within 
a few years past. It is intimately united with Boston by its situa- 
tion, and consequently, in its various commercial and manufac- 
turing interests and pursuits, and should the contemplated project 
of annexation be e , it will give additional impulse to its 
business. 


VILLAGE OF EDIEVILLE, N. Y. 

This pleasant little village is situated on the Rondout Creek, a 
small but pretty river of New York State, which rises in Sullivan 
county, flows west through Ulster county, and enters the Hudson 
near Rondout village. The appearance of the town is of a charm- 
ing character, and the surrounding scenery is quite picturesque. 
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CURIOUS EXPERIMENT. 

The Paris Moniteur says that a farmer in France has succeeded 
in giving to maize or Indian corn any color he pleases. A speci- 
men of maize of a pearl white color had been sent to him from 
China, and the grains being very beautiful, although small, he 
wished to obtain the same grain, but of other colors. So he 
planted by the side of some of them some American maize of a 
red color, and the result was a crop of the grain of a pink tint, 
with some of a blueish and others of a green color. He made 
similar experiments with the maize of Tusavora, the grain of 
which is as white as Carolina rice, and he thus obtained a crop, 
the ears of which were about fourteen inches long, and the grains 
were blue. Planting some maize of the color of amber among some 
of the black maize of Syria, the result was a crop of which the 
ears were twenty-two inches in length, and the grain was of differ- 
ent colors. The yellow maize, on being planted near the brown 
maize of Central America, produced some of a dark brown color, 
which ripens eight days sooner than the other kinds. This far- 
mer now has one hundred and fifty-three varieties of maize, and 
his object in continuing his experiments is not only to change 
the colors at will, but also to obtain varieties which will ripen 
earlier, as well as give larger and longer cars, and thus increase 
the produce. 


Tas Borrerrty Prant.—The National Intelligencer says 
that a specimen of the singular and beautiful “ butterfly plant” 
is now in bloom at the National green house in Washington. The 
blossoms are very large and yellow, with reddish brown spots, 
and are moved to and fro with every breath of air, so as they re- 
semble very much the gaudy insect from which it derives its 
name. The plant was brought from the island of St. Thomas, in 
the U. S. frigate Raritan. 


> 


Tae Pirerims or Warsincuam.—G. W. Briggs & Co., 456 
Washington Street, have a new book thus entitled, from the pen 
of Agnes Strickland, and the press of Garrett & Co., New York. 
It is issued in excellent style. 


SPLINTERS. 


The words that “fell from an orator’s mouth” were taken 
up uninjured, and attached to those “ that hung on his lips.” 

-++. We can no more correct all the ill opinions in the world, 
than we can heal all the distempers that are in it. 

+++» The Hon. Elizabeth St Leger was the only female ever 
initiated into the ancient mysteries of freemasonry. 

«++» W.M. Thackeray, it is said, has once more taken his 
place among the witty and humorous phalanx attached to Punch. 

+++« Col. Fuller, editor of the N. Y. Mirror, has been nomina- 
ted for Congress. An excellent selection. 

++» He that tries to think of many things, thinks of nothing ; 
and he that would go several ways, stands still. 

-+++ The unfortunate youth who was drowned a few days ago, 
in a “ flood of tender recollections,” is slowly recovering. 

«+++ The assessed valuation of property in Brooklyn, N. Y., is: 
real estate, $64,639,847 ; personal, $7,851,581 ; total, $72,491,428. 

+++» Where avarice rules, there is nothing of humanity. In- 
terest supersedes all arguments of affection and consanguinity. 

«++. We rejoice to know that N. P. Willis, of the Home Jour- 
nal, is not so veriously ill as has been supposed. Long life to him. 

-++. Boston is turning out more and better ships than any other 
city of the Union. and well-known fact. 


.++. About thirty years since General Lafayette was received 


in this city with due honors. See engraving on first page. 
+++» We rejoice to see that the cholera is decreasing in all 
parts of the country. Be abstemions and regular, and you are safe. 
-++. We see by San Francisco that Wm. J. Way, for- 


merly of this city, was killed by A. B. Atkins, his former partner. 


«++. The French and English are still napping in the Northern 
seas. Funny that they cannot make a bold move, and be done. 

+++» The new Boston Theatre is now nearly completed, and 
when done will be one of the best houses of the sort in the world. 

+++» Phat horse kicked and killed the King of Saxony just the 
same as though he had been a simple postilion. Such is life! 

+++» We may live without a brother, but not without a friend. 
In order to deserve a good friend, we must become one. 


THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

We are gratified to learn from an excellent article in the Bos- 
ton Herald, of the complete success and progress of this estab- 
lishment thus far since its opening. More than five thousand 
persons have become entitled to the privileges of the reading- 
room, by signing the rules in reference thereto; and of these, 
nearly four thousand have opened accounts for the withdrawal of 
books for home reading. The average daily applications for 
books amount to three hundred, or (as the rooms are open only 
between three and eight P. M.) sixty an hour. The majority of 
these applicants are ladies, and every one remarks how quiet and 
orderly the applicants are. As the Boston school teachers, and 
the pupils of the Normal school, as well as those who have re- 
ceived medals at our city schools, are entitled to the privilege of 
taking out books, these and their families are benefited by it, and 
this class very generally avail themselves of the privilege. 

We find the names of many of our wealthiest people, intermin- 
gled with those of the poorest, as applicants at the library. Among 
them are traders, mechanics, laborers, quite a number of the Irish, 
and a few colored men. The wives of the former classes at this 
season of the year, when their husbands are employed until dark, 
apply for books for their families. During three months from the 
opening of the Library very few of the books were soiled, and not 
more than ten volumes required new covers. From this it may 
be inferred that the books go into the hands of those who had 
previously learned the use of them. To a great extent this is 
true. But it is also true, that enough of the volumes have fallen 
into the hands of those who are unused to reading, to demonstrate 
that under the present regulations there nced be no fear about the 
preservation of the books. 

The great bulk of the volumes removed from the Library for 
perusal, thus far, have been of light literature. But the light lit- 
erature which the Library contains is of a superior order. We 
find quite a fair proportion of readers of history, biography, 
voyages, travels and scientific works. Miscellaneous works, or 
collections of essays, such as those of Macaulay, Wilson, Whipple 
and others, have a fair circulation. Religious books do not seem 
to be favorites, unless as in the case of a novel production like 
Beecher’s Conflict of Ages. Of this book it has taken twelve 
copies, until recently, to supply the demand ; but now about half 
that number suffices. 

The demand at present is very largely in favor of light litera- 
ture, or in other words, works of fiction. We know that many 
of our community are opposed to the reading of such works at 
all. But there are always good books of fiction, as well as bad 
ones, and the influence of the former for good is undoubted. Such 
it has been the aim of the trustees to procure, and under their in- 
fluence the public taste is becoming perceptibly elevated The 
mass of our people must be attracted to history, biography, 
travels and science, as well as to the higher departments of liter- 
ature, through works of fiction. If supplied with the best books 
in the latter branch, they will first become readers for amusement, 
then inquirers as to the matters which such books suggest, then 
general students, and finally will have the power to give their 
reading such a direction as to benefit both themselves and their 
fellows. 

As our population become readers, they will become sober, in- 
dustrious, frugal. They will spend their time at home instead of 
at more injurious places. When the futher and mother acquire a 
taste for books, the children will emulate their example, and as 
the children become intelligent they will urge their parents for- 
ward to promote their better education, and finally better paid oc- 
cupations than the same class now pursue. This elevation of the 
substratum of society will lift up the superstructure, and our me- 
chanics, tradesmen and professional men, feeling the impulse, will 
be obliged to become more intelligent. 


Sik Joun Fraxxkuin’s Exrepition.—In the British House 
of Commons, recently, Sir J. Graham stated that Her Majesty’s 
ships Erebus and Terror not having been heard-of for more than 
nine years, it was concluded that they were lost, and the Admi- 
ralty, upon proper evidence, and upon receiving proper security 
for refunding the money in the event of the ships turning up, had 
directed the arrears of nine years’ pay to be paid over to the 
representatives of the officers and men. There were twenty-four 
officers, and one hundred and two seamen attached to these ships, 
and of these numbers, nineteen representatives of the first class, 
and eighty-eight of the second, had claimed and obtained pay. 


Rica Crops.—lIt seems likely that the old fable of the goose 
that laid the golden eggs may find a parallel in the facts of to- 
day in California. In Shasta and Coloma, the crops of chickens 
have yielded gold dust in limited quantities to the pan, and now 
we have another instance reported in the Union Democrat: “A 
chicken was killed in whose gizzard was some nice little specimens 
of gold, which weighed altogether one dollar. Who can account 
for the necessity of barn-yard fowls requiring the precious metals 
to keep their digestive organs in order?” Perhaps they were 
trying to lay by a little something. 

New Mareriat For Parer.—A specimen of paper made from 
the plant called gnapthalium, or life everlasting, which grows 
abundantly from Canada to Carolina, has been sent to the N. Y: 
Tribune. The paper is fine, smooth and strong, and costs 12 1-2 
per cent. less than paper made of rags. 


SusstituTs.—A new plant has been introduced into France 
from China, the tubers of which, from their size and delicate fla- 
vor, are likely to serve as an excellent substitute for the potato. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON’S YACHT. 

The Paris papers state that the French emperor’s yacht is 
called La Reine Hortense, and forms a conspicuous object among 
the vessels in Calais harbor. She is a fine screw yacht, with 
three tall, raking masts and funnel, her hull being painted a dead 
white. Her internal fittings are upon a scale of splendor truly 
regal, and every portion of the decorations is in excellent taste. 
She has a fine saloon on deck, with rich velvet furniture. A 
charming little craft, the Ariel, is the tender to the yacht. Noth- 
ing can exceed the excellent trim of everything on board this 
vessel. Her hull is painted white, picked out with red. The 
crews of La Reine Hortense and the Ariel are a set of smart 
fellows, their dresses and appointments being exceedingly good. 


+ 


Locusts.—An abundant army of locusts are beginning to ap- 
pear on the Calaveras river. The San Joaquin Republican says 
that so numerous are they, that for a distance of three miles the 
air is fairly black with them for three hundred feet from the earth. 
They are moving in a westerly direction, at the rate of some two 
or three miles a day, and are destroying vegetation extensively. 


APPEARANCE OF THE Brack Sea Coast.—The shores along 
the whole east coast of the Black Sea are uncommonly beautiful, 
the mountains presenting the finest forms and outlines, while here 
and there in the far distance, appear on the horizon the glaciers. 
Luxuriant vegetation and noble forests stretch to the sea shore. 


MARRIAGES. 
Mr. 8 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Street 
Mrs. Mary EB. Jaquith. 

By Rev. Dr. Lothrop, Mr. George C. Preston to Miss Anna Gay. 

By Rev. Mr. Ed is. Mr. Sol A. Woods to Miss 8. Lizzie Weathern. 

By Rev. Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Benjamin D. Osgood to Miss Elizabeth Wood. 

By Rev. Dr. Barrett, Mr. J. P. Burbeck to Miss Emily K. Calder. 

By Rev. Mr. Barnard, Mr. Benjamin A. Scribner to Miss Margaret M. Ran- 
dall, both of Chelsea. 

By Kev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Lotlen G. Thayer to Miss Charlotte C. Hanson. 
— Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Bartlett, Mr. Daniel Skidmere to Miss Catherine 

y ne. 

At Newton Corner, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. G. A. Murdock, of Brookline, to 
Miss Eugenia G. Smith 

At Lynn, Mr. John Ervin to Miss Henrietta Sims; Mr. John N. Coombs to 
Miss Sarah M. Bunting, of Swampscot. 

At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Anderson, Mr. Hezekiah Wilkins, Jr. to Miss Mary 
Jane Stickney. 

At Mansfield, by Rev. Mr. Blake, Mr. William H. Ferguson to Miss Cather- 
ine Robinson, both of Foxborough. 

At Raynham, by Rev. Mr Carver, Mr. Jesse H. Willey, of Boston, to Mrs. 
Marietta King, of Bridgewater. 

In Ludkin County, N. C., Aug. 9th, by Rev. Mr. Barber, Mr. Josiah Cowles, 
Jr , of Hamptonville, N. C., to Miss Hany, only daughter of the late Mr. Jo- 
siah Evans, Jr., of Fayetteville. 


_ DEATHS. 


, of Danvers, to 


In this city, Mrs. Sarah Ann, wife of Mr. Charles A. Maynard, 44; Mrs. Lu- 
cretia Sutherland. wife of the late Dea. Geo. Sutherland, 84; Mrs. Temperance, 
widow of the late Joseph Blish, E-q., of Barnstable, 87; Mrs. Agnes. widow of 
the late James Prince, Exq., 86; Widow Charlotte Eastburn, mother of the 
Right Rev. Bishop Eastburn. 

At Cambridge. Mr. Andrew J. Grant, of Monr@, Me., 25. 

At East Cambridge, Mra. Betsey, wife of Mr. Samuel 8. Green, 68. 

At Dorchester. Mr. John Tileston, 60. 

At Lynn, Mr. James Newhall, 80; Mrs. Mary E. Vining, 20. 

At Salem, Mrs. Julia Neville. 60; Mrs. Hannah N. Stick vey, 26. 

At Danvers, John Caller, Esq.. 67. 

At Marblehead, Mr. Francis Jones, 58; Mr. John Hagerty. 30. 

At Gloucester, Mr. Richard Burke, 41; Mr. Nathan Hutchinson, of Frank- 
fort, Me., 39. - 

At Plymouth. Mrs. Lydia, widow of Mr Sylvanus Churchill, 79. 

At Acton, William Wallace, only sou of Mr. Van KR. and Mrs. Catherine 


Derpeaux, 11. 
At Newburyport, Mrs. Patience H.. wife of Dea. Amos Chase, 47. 
At Ipswich, Mr. Stephen Warner, 65. 


At East Walpole, Mr. George Bird, 84. 

At Harvard, Maj. Williom Park. 75; Mr Jason Bigelow. 67. 

At Needham, Mr. William H. Reynolds, of Marblehead. 67. 

At Jaffrey, N. H., July 26th, Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr. Abel Cutter, 58; Aug. 
8th. Mrs. Eveline R., wife of Mr. Lyman K. Farnum, and daughter of Mr. 
Abel Cutter, 33. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
RESIGNATION. 


BY ROSE CLIFFORD. 


Father, we know thy ways are just, 
That all thy laws are right, 

That we are feeble worms of dust, 
Supported by thy might; 

O, look with gracious, pitying eye 

Upon us, ere we faint and dic! 


Our cares are great, our pleasures few, 
This world is cold and vain; 

And were not yon blest goal in view, 
Our souls would sink with pain : 

Dear Lord! we lean upon thy arm, 

Our refuge from all earthly harm. 


Vain, fickle transports, fleeting joys, 
These are the gifts of earth, 

Our worldly pleasures are but toys 
Which perish in their birth; 

Help us to meekly look above, 

Unto thy home of light and love! 


O, gird us with the blessed faith, 
Which grief nor care can chill, 

Which looks beyond the gates of death, 
To Zion’s holy hill; 

There may thy glories ever shine, 

To cheer the hearts which here repine! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 
No. X. 


BY REV. LUTHER FARNHAM. 


Life in Japan—Domestic Life of the People—Their Cleanliness—Meals—Tllus- 

trative Anecdotes—Annual Journey of the Dutch to the Capital—Incidents. 

In this closing number, let us present a picture of life in Japan. 
The foreigner approaching its shores from whatever country in 
the world, may call the country beautiful. Thousands of islands 
united together, and composing one empire, that has stood for 
centuries, is of itself a wonder. Where else can we find the like 
in the world? The sight of so many well-cultivated and fruitful 
islands, many of them in sight of each other, must be quite charm- 
ing; especially the alternation of large and small islands, land 
and water, groves and cultivated tea and rice fields, mountains 
and plains, rivers and lakes. 

If the mere approach to the shores of Japan excite wonder, how 
much more is it excited, as the traveller touches those shores. 
We will suppose him at Wecasaki, the port he would naturally 
enter. Here he finds a pleasant and beautiful city. Numerous 
temples catch his eye, and indicate the religious sentiment is uni- 
versal—that man everywhere worships a god of the imagination, 
or of his ancestors, or of his country, if not the true God. These 
temples, unlike most he has seen before, are low. They may 
cover much ground, but do not rise high, and no spires from them 
point towards heaven. The temples have this advantage, that 
they are “beautiful for situation,” as generally in the empire. 
These temples command fine views of the adjacent country, and 
are usually near rivulets of clear water, woods, and pleasant walks. 

The Japanese say, the gods are extremely delighted with such 
high and pleasant places, and Kaempfer makes “no doubt that 
their priests readily condescend to be of the same opinion, such 
situations being the most proper for their own pleasure and diver- 
sion.” These temples are built of the best cedar and fir, and 
adorned within with many carved images. In the middle of the 
temple stands a fine altar, with one or more gilt idols on it, and a 
beautiful candlestick, with sweet-scented candles burning before it. 

The houses look strange to one who has been accustomed to 
see the noble private residences of Europe, but still he finds a 
Japanese house neat, though low, tasteful, though small; light 
and fragile, indeed, compared to most houses he has seen, but still 
good enough to stand in that climate, or to be swallowed up by 
an earthquake. 

The Japanese are kealthful and good looking. With their 
round, full faces, one would not suspect a dyspeptic among them. 
Their fine appearance may be attributed much to their temperance 
in eating and drinking, their numerous out-door sports, and their 
general cheerfulness and good nature. They are a joyful people, 
and are often found singing at their work. ‘ 

In looking upon a company of Japanese, a foreigner is struck 
with their dresses. The lords and ladies appear to dress more 
than any similar class in the world. Some ladies wear twenty 
different rich dresses one above the other, for display, and these 
dresses are of the richest fabrics, wrought with gold. The better 
classes wear nothing poorer than silk, which seems to answer both 
sexes instead of broadcloth. In the processions the people are 
generally uncovered in the open air, with their heads principally 
shaved, and they have little or no clothing for their feet, and as 
high up as their knees. The Japanese are extremely neat and 
cleanly. If one enters a Japanese house, he will neither be offered 
a chair nor sofa, but he will be invited to enter a clean room, and 
be offered a seat on a nice floor, with a few mats, one of which 

he may recline upon if he chooses. The inns, as well as all 
good houses, have their baths. They use much the warm bath, 
or the sweating bath as they term it. They bathe often, and 
when travelling, at the close of each day. 

It is the custom of the Japanese to partake of three meals each 
day. They know nothing of dining at the fashionable hours of 
three or five in the evening, but looking at comfort, rather than 


fashion, they take a good dinner at noon. It is quite common for 
them to sit after meals, drinking, and singing songs, to make each 
other merry ; or else they propose riddles, or play other games. 

The following incident shows that they eat by the books in 
Japan, and that no Catholic was ever more faithful to abide by 
the rules in declining meat than a Japanese. On one occasion, 
the Prince of Nanben presented a crane to the secular emperor. 
The emperor was fond of the meat, but the season had past when 
he could properly eat of it. The physicians, however, gave their 
consent. According to custom, the steward of the palace, after 
the crane was cooked, tasted it. But he farbid it to be offered to 
the emperor, since the canonical books did not allow him to eat 
of it. The emperor approved of his conduct, because he abode 
by law, in that which was least, wherefore, he advanced him from 
his place of steward with a small salary, to be governor of Jeddo. 

The following anecdotes prove there are two classes of men in 
Japan as well as in America. A certain prince had bought a sa- 
bre of great value for 100 kobans, or £100. Delighted he showed 
his purchase to his father, and told him the price. “I cannot 
conceive,” said the father, ‘‘ where you have picked up this sabre, 
or out of what well you have drawn it” (an expression used in 
Japan in reference to anything sold for less than its value). The 
prince acknowledged it was dirt cheap, and seemed overjoyed 
with his bargain. The father soon made him ashamed. “Such 
a bargain,” said he, proves the seller is in distress, and that ne- 
cessity compels him to dispose of his sabre. Does it become the 
prince of Ize, with an income of £36,000, thus to take advantage 
of the misfortunes of another?’ ‘These words were uttered in so 
austere a tone, that the son, ashamed, sought the vender, and 
gave him 100 kobans over the stipulated price. 

A very skilful and charitable physician, passing over Jeddo basi 
bridge, saw a child sick with small-pox, and with a wretched straw 
mat for bed and covering. The good physician gave medicine 
and food to the child until it was well. His colleague reproached 
him thus: “ You do very wrong to trouble yourself about beggars. 
You have been prescribing for an old comedian while ill. You 
degrade us by such conduct. We are the physicians of the Tio- 
goon, and ought to have nothing to do with such people.” 

«On that point, I cannot agree with you,” said the other. “ The 
Tiogoon is the father of the people, and it is our duty to relieve 
the sicknesses of his children. Accordingly, when I see a person 
ill in the street, though a beggar, I am anxious to afford him all 
the succor I can, and in so doing I only perform my duty.” 


Let us now journey from Nagasaki to Jeddo with the Dutch 
embassy, in their annual visit to the emperor and his court in 
1691. The journey was commenced in February, and completed 
in March, the distance being several hundred miles. The reader 
will remember that Nagasaki is in about the latitude of 32°, and 
that Jeddo is a few degrees north of it. There were several dig- 
nitaries, interpreters and curious Dutchmen in the party. Dr. 
Kaempfer was the historian of the party, and as they only moved 
a few miles each day, he had a very good opportunity for observa- 
tion. He describes travelling in that country as agreeable, be- 
cause the roads are at all times kept in good repair, besides being 
swept and cleaned every day. People of great quality, in their 
journeys, cause the road to be swept with brooms just before they 
pass it. When the roads are wet, heaps of dry sand are spread 
over them to dry them. 

On arriving at an inn, Kaempfer says: “ As soon as we had 
taken possession of our apartment, in comes the landlord with 
some of his chief male domestics, each with a dish of tea in his 
hand, which they present to every one of us with a low bow, ac- 
cording to his rank and dignity, and repeating, with a submissive, 
deep-fetched voice, the words, ‘ah, ah, ah!’ They are all clad in 
their compliment gowns, or garments of ceremony, which they 
never quit so long as the company stays in the house. This done, 
the necessary apparatus for smoking is brought in, consisting of a 
board of wood or brass, upon which are placed a small fire-pan 
with coals, a pot to spit in, a small box filled with tobacco cut 
small, and some long pipes with small brass heads. On another 
japanned board, or dish, they gave us several sorts of fruits, figs, 
nuts, cakes, hot rice cakes, several sorts of roots boiled in water, 
sweetmeats and other things.” 

The embassy had an interview with the governor of the impor- 
tant city of Osacca, through which they journeyed. He is repre- 
sented as forty years old, as meanly clad in black, and as wearing 
a gray honor-gown, or garment of ceremony over his dress. He 
wore but one ordinary scimitar. The historian says: “ His con- 
versation turned chiefly upon the following points; that the 
weather is cold, that we had made a very long journey, that it was 
a singular favor to be admitted into the emperor’s presence, that 
of all nations in the world, only the Dutch were allowed this 
honor. He then asked us, whether we were not extremely de- 
lighted with the sight of their country, after the troubles of so long 
and fatiguing a voyage. Last of all he promised us, that since 
the chief justice of Miaco, whose business it is to give us the ne- 
cessary passports for our journey to court, was not yet returned 
from the city of Jeddo, he would give us his own passports for 
that purpose.” 

Beggars abound in Japan, and the traveller sees them on all 
sides. Kaempfer says: “‘ We met some particular sorts of beg- 
gars comically clad, and some masked in a very ridiculous man- 
ner. Not a few walked on stilts; others carried large pots with 
green trees on their heads, some were singing, some whistling, 
some fluting, some beating bells. All along the street of Miaco 
we saw multitudes of open shops, together with jugglers and 
players diverting the crowd.” 

On entering the capital, they met a fire company on foot. They 
were about one hundred in number, and they walked in military 
order. They were clad in brown leather ceats to defend them 


against the fire. Some carried long pikes, others fire-hooks on 
their shoulders. Their captain rode in their midst. 

On the return of the party to Nagasaki, they met the prince of 
Kijriskuni travelling with the pomp due his rank. The prince 
was followed with a very splendid and numerons retinue marching 
in the following order : 

“Twenty men with covered guns marching behind each other, 
twenty with large bows and arrows, twenty with long wooden 
poles, all in the same order. Between them, marched some with 
pikes, and some with varnished cases, wherein were kept arms 
and scimitars. Next followed four horses, and on the back of the 
last was placed a black chair adorned with two plumes, such as 
they fix to the top of pikes. The horses, harness and caparison 
were all black. Before and after these horses rode some gentle- 
men on horseback, and others walked on foot, carrying some 
pikes, and three or four banners of black and white feathers. 
The prince’s Norimon followed next, with twelve footmen walk- 
ing before it. We held still about twenty paces from his Norimon, 
and in token of respect, alighted from our horses and took off our 
hats. As he was carried by at a slow pace, we sent our chief 
interpreter to compliment him. He returned the compliment 
very civilly, bowing his head and wishing us a good journey.” 

Travellers are expected to repeat prayers on the road. Posts 
are erected where divinities are to be worshipped. In the posts 
are long, vertical cuts, some feet above the ground, on which a 
flat round iron plate turns like a sheavein a block. On this plate 
prayers are engraved, dedicated to the divinity of the place. To 
turn round this machine is equal to repeating the prayers. It 
may hence be called a labor-saving praying machine, accommo- 
dated to travellers who are in too much of a hurry to say their 
prayers in the ordinary way. 

We have thus taken a rapid and tolerably perfect view of the 
history of the most curious country on the face of the globe. The 
Japanese are a wonderful and interesting people. Who that be- 
lieves the world is going forward and upward, can think that 
Japan is always to occupy its present isolated and inglorious 
position? The antiquarian and historian cannot but regard 
Japan with peculiar interest, for it affords him endless food for his 
speculations. The political economist must feel a deep interest 
in the same empire. The philanthropist sees there a field for his 
labors. The Christian remembers with sorrow, that Japan has 
rejected the only Christianity offered it. He would give it a 
Christianity that shall be appreciated and embraced. 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.) 


SEPTEMBER THIRD. 
1783.—Articles of peace between England and the United 
States signed at Paris. 
1796.—Napoleon defeated the Austrians at Roveredo. 
1807.—The “‘ Napoleon Code” of laws adopted in France. 
1821.—Disastrous hurricane on the coast of Virginia. 
1848.—Louis Napoleon elected to the French Assembly. 


SEPTEMBER FOURTH. 
1704.—Sir Roger L’Estrange, English political writer, died, 
aged 88. 
1798.—James Lawrence commissioned as midshipman. 
1844.—O’Connell released by judgment of the House of Lords. 
1850.—Marshal Haynau mobbed at London. 


SEPTEMBER FIFTH. 

1569.—* Bloody Bishop Bonner,” Queen Mary’s favorite, died 
at London. 

1774.—First Continental Congress at Philadelphia. 

1781.—British squadron defeated that of the French under De 
Grasse. 
1812.—Fort Harrison defended against the Miamis by Col. Z. 
Taylor. 

SEPTEMBER SIXTH. 

1757.—Gen. Lafayette born at Chavaniac, France. 

1781.—New London burned by the British under traitor Arnold. 

1838.—Ferdinand crowned with great splendor at Milan. 

1839.—Destructive fire at New York. 

SEPTEMBER SEVENTH. 

1533.—Queen Elizabeth born at Greenwich, England. 

1630.—Boston named in honor of Rev. J. Cotton, of Boston, 
England. 

1779.—Villages of the Seneca Indians destroyed in retaliation 
by the Continentals. 

1813.—Ney defeated by Bernadotte, at Dennewits. 

1833.—Hannah More died, aged 88. . 

SEPTEMBER EIGHTH. 

1760.—Capitulation of Canada by the French. 

1781.—Battle of Eutaw, the last of the Revolution. 

1805.—Treaty of European coalition against Napoleon. 

1838.—Great gale in Florida. 

1847.—Americans victorious at Molino del Rey. 


SEPTEMBER NINTH. 

1757.—Fort William Henry captured by the French under 
Montcalm. 

1793.—Arrival of Lieut. Napoleon Bonaparte at Toulon en- 
trenchments. 

1839.—400 houses destroyed by fire at Mobile. 

1839.—United States Bank suspended specie payments. 

1848.—Destructive fire at Brooklyn. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 


A suit occurred recently before one of the city magistrates of 
Cincinnati, in regard to the ownership of a cow, during which 
thirty-five witnesses were examined, and at the termination of the 
suit, the successful claimant was obliged to sell the cow at public 
auction in order to raise funds sufficient to pay his lawyer’s 
fee.——The Scots Greys received orders about three weeks ago, 
from the Army Board to discontinue the use of the razor, and are 
now cultivating their beards with much satisfaction.——The 
Board of Assessors of Boston have determined the rate of tax- 
ation the present year at $9 20 on $1000 valuation ; an increase 
of $1 60 on $1000 over last year, when the rate was 760. The 
valuation of the real estate taxed is ten millions more than last 
year, when it was $116,000,000. On personal estate there has 
been an increased valuation of about nine millions over the valu- 
ation of 1853, when it was $90,323,300. The total valuation last 
year was $206,514,200. This year it will be $225,000,000 in round 
numbers.——The reason why reformation proceeds slowly is, be- 
cause every man would have others make a beginning, and never 
thinks of himself——The editor of the Washington Star has 
seen a new American dollar coin, sent to the secretary from the 
mint at Philadelphia for his sanction. In size it is about that of 
a five cent piece ; on one side it has an Indian head with a crown 
of feathers, surrounded by the words “ United States of America.” 
On the reverse is an open wreath composed of wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, tobacco and rice. This wreath surrounds the words, “1 Dol- 
lar, 1854.”——Why should we seek that love which cannot profit 
us, or fear the malice that cannot hurt us 7A man was recently 
tried for forgery in Ireland, but it turned out that he had forged 
the signature of a man who could neither read nor write, which 
the judge ruled was no forgery at all——It is supposed that the 
Mormon population of Utah territory now reaches 50,000.——A 
correspondent of the St. Louis Republican is calling public atten- 
tion to the fact that the remains of the late Edgar Allen Poe 
' are still reposing in an obscure corner of the Potter’s Field of 
Baltimore.——In the last twenty years, the increase of population 
in New York has been 215 per cent., the increase of property 232 
per cent., and the increase of taxation 800 per cent. The rate of 
taxes in New York for the present year will be ten dollars and 
fifty-seven cents and seven mills, on each $1000 of valuation. 
The valuation for the present year is $413,686,932, and the 
population 638,988..—-Self-examination is generally self-hypoc- 
risy. It is a tribunal where culprit, witness, advocate and judge 
are all engaged in one interest—to pervert the truth——aA very 
brilliant meteor was observed in Rochester, N. Y., on the 17th 
ult. Aneye-witness says he saw a ball as of fire, large as a man’s 
hat, tracing its flaming path from the southeast to the west, and 
describing a line like the course of a bombshell. About the same 
time, on the same evening, a brilliant meteor was seen in this 
vicinity——-The Sandwich Islands, twelve in number, contain 
6100 square miles. Four of the islands are so rocky as to 
be uninhabitable.——It is stated that among the smartest of the 
crew on board the United States sloop-of-war Cyane, is a brother 
of the celebrated songstress, Jenny Lind. He commanded one 
of the guns at the bombardment of Greytown, and exhibited much 
skill and dexterity in the performance of his duties.——The 
Grand Jury of the U. S. Court for the district of North Carolina, 
it is reported, have presented the State of Massachusetts as a 
nuisance |The total valuation of property in Fairhaven, 
Mass., is $4,630,400. The Albany Atlas states that an agent 
of Cunard’s ocean steamers visited that city a few days since and 
purchased one thousand tons of coal for the use of their vessels. 
The supply in market is so limited that they cannot secure a 
sufficiency without making purchases elsewhere than at the 
mines.——We should often be ashamed of our best actions if the 
world knew the real motives which produce them. 


JAPAN PORTS OPENED. 

Simoda, the port in Japan which is to be opened to our com- 
merce immediately, is a small town, but with a fine harbor, on 
one of the southern islands. It is in about the latitude of San 
Francisco. Hokadale, the other place named, and which be- 
comes accessible at the expiration of a year, is in the island of 
Yedo, the central one of the Japan islands proper. It is the sec- 
ond town in size on the island, the largest being Matsmae, the 
residence of the spiritual emperor. Its harbor is better, how- 
ever, than that of Matsmae, and it is capable of accommodating 
a large fleet. It opens on the strait, about eighteen miles wide, 
which separates Yedo from Niphon, the island lying next south. 
The town stands on the declivity of a high, nearly circular prom- 
ontory, lying between the bay of Sauger on one side, and the 
larger bay of Hokadale on the other, connected with the main 
land only by a narrow neck. It lies in about the latitude of the 
south line of Oregon. 


A TransrormatTion.—The peach originally was a poisonous 
almond. Its fleshy parts were then used to poison arrows, and 
it was for this purpose introduced into Persia. The transplanta- 
tion and cultivation, however, not only removed its poisonous 
qualities, but produced the delicious fruit that we now enjoy. 


Propuction oF Lemons.—The Salem (N.J.) Standard, says 
that Mrs. Sarah Ellet, of that town, has gathered during the 
present season one hundred good ripe lemons from a single tree, 
and from another she took one measuring 13 1-2 inches in circum- 


ference, and weighing a pound.” ~ 


Soret Socretizs.—The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Ohio 
and the adjacent States, has passed a resolution not to admit 
to church membership any person belonging to secret societies. 


> 


Wanside Gatherings. 


An act was passed at the late Cogne ie one hundred 
and sixty acres free to any actual settler in New Mexico. 

The total number of passengers carried over the Boston East- 
ern Railroad during the year just expired was 1,181,514. 

In the town of Niles, Mich., a place of 2500 inhabitants, there 
caine ates from the 24th of February last to the 
5 t. 

*. A letter closed with the white of an egg cannot be o by 
the steam of boiling water, like a common wafer, as the heat only 
adds to its firmness. 

The infant child of I. Lidon, residing at French Row, Worces- 
ter, was poisoned to death in consequence of its mother adminis- 
tering laudanum to it instead of paregoric. 

Seven lar theatres, viz.:—the New York, Burton’s, Wal- 
lack’s, the Bowery, the National, the Museum, and the Broadway, 
are to be opened for the winter in New York. 

Dr. Negler, a French surgeon, says that the simple elevation of 
& person’s arm will stop bleeding at the nose. He explains the 
fact physically, and declares it a positive remedy. 

The people of New Haven have prepared for a “ dry time” in 
sober earnest ; they first voted, three to one to do without water, 
and then by a majority nearly as large, to do without liquor too. 

It is estimated that in the United States there are annually 
$20,433 deaths. The ratio being 10 deaths out of every 726 in- 
habitants. The rate of mortality is far less than that of any 
country of Europe. 

Advices from Nova Scotia and Newfoundland state that the 
catch of fish upon the Labrador coast has been very abundant. 
Nearly all the Labrador fishermen belonging to Nova Scotia have 
arrived home with full fares. 

T. A. & A. P. Smith, of Watertown, N. Y., have the largest 
crop of hops ever known in the country. It is estimated by com- 
— judges at 30,000 pounds, and grows on twenty acres of 

and. Eight or nine thousand dollars is a round sum to realize 
from only twenty acres. 

It appears from the report of the inspector that the enormous 
capital of $5,900,000 is employed in the milk business in New 
York and vicinity. The amount paid for pure country milk is esti- 
mated in the report at $1,350,000 ; for swill milk from the distil- 
lery fed cows, $2,550,000 ; for water and adulteration, $1,250,000. 

A severe storm of wind and hail lately swept over Lunenburg 
county, in Virginia, and proved exceedingl p Prine Ma to prop- 
erty. $s in many places were blocked up with fallen 
trees. The corn and tobacco crops of about one hundred planters 
were almost entirely destroyed. Great numbers of hogs, sheep 
and fowls were killed by the hail. 

The water of Passaic river has been introduced into Jersey 
City. It is thrown up by a three hundred horse power engine, 
having an eighty inch cylinder and eleven feet stroke. There are 
two reservoirs, one near the river, and one of twelve acres on 
Bergen hill, from which it is distributed over the city. The water 
crosses the Hackensack river in an inverted syphon, twenty-eight 
feet below the surface. The liquid is pure, and an inexhaustible 
supply has been provided for. The cost of the works is 
$619,833 32. 


Foreign Items. 


The cholera was at the last accounts raging at Genoa, Tunis, 
Florence, Naples, and other ItaMan cities ; in some cases reaching 
a mortality of one hundred per day. 


The foundation of the first Ragged Church in London was laid 
on the 16th July, with deeply interesting religious services. The 
church is intended for the sole and exclusive use of the lowest class 
of poor people. 

In a duel in Paris, not long since, between a Prussian and an 
Englishman, the latter had the first fire, but missed his opponent. 
As the Prussian was about to discharge his pistol, John Bull cried 
out, “stop, stop! I'll buy your shot!” and he did it for 25,000 
francs. 

Letters from St. Petersburg state that they are organizing at 
Cronstradt two battalions of skating infantry, an arm of the ser- 
vice already known in the preceding wars. These skaters are in- 
tended to operate in the winter on the ice against the islands oc- 
cupied by the enemy. Battalions of skaters will also be formed 
in the other garrisons. 


The worst enemy that the allied troops will have to combat is 
the cholera, which is raging at Constantinople and also at Galli- 
poli, where a large Anglo French force is quartered. Several 
general officers have already died of it at the latter place, among 
others, a French general, a native of Corsica. 

From Ireland, the latest reports represent all the crops as ma- 
turing abundantly. A gentleman who has travelled through “the 
kingdom,” as the Galway Packet calls Ireland, never saw the 
potato crop in a more flourishing condition. In consequence of 
the abundance, it was expected that the price would fall to 3d or 
at least 4d per stone. 


Samuel Wilkers, an English Wesleyan Methodist, resolved two 
years ago to give a guinea a day through the year to the Mission- 
ary Society. Last year, having prospered in his business, he gave 
seven guineas a day to the same cause. During 1854, he has re- 
solved to give fifty guineas, or $250, a day, more than $93,000 a 
year, to the missionary cause. 

The largest picture on glass executed in modern times has just 
been terminated at Munich. It is to cover a window in the church 
at St. Catherine, at Hamburg, forty-five feet high and fourteen 
and one half wide. It has been painted by M. Fernster, from 
designs by Overbeck, representing our Saviour teaching the apos- 
tles to pray. The superb work has been executed at the cost of 
M. Vorbeck, of Hamburg. 


Two butchers of Toulouse have just been condemned for selling 
meat improper for human food, to six months’ imprisonment, 
fifty francs fine, and costs. In Paris such condemnations are con- 
stantly taking place, and yet in this s le between the police 
and the butchers, bets are two to one on the latter. The French 
government is a tolerably strong one at this moment, but it is no 


match for the butchers, grocers and milkmen. 


At Metz, in France, experiments were lately made rockets 
three and one half inches in diameter and Senaty Pe-aphe one 
uarter feet —= They were thrown a distance of upwards of 
ree miles and three quarters, and penetrated into the earth 
nearly five and one quarter feet. These experiments are the most 
sa that have been made with French rockets. By in- 
creasing the diameter to four and three quarter inches, it is caleu- 
that the rockets could be sent five miles. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... The prodigal robs his heir, the miser robs himself.— 
Bruyere. 

.... History tells us of illustrious villains, but there never was 
an illustrious miser.—St. Evremond. 

eee. The t man living, may stand in need of the mean- 
est, as much as the meanest does of him.—Fuller. 

.... Envy is a passion so full of cowardice and shame, that 
nobody ever had the confidence to own it.—Rochester. 

cone A a word is an easy obligation ; but not to speak ill, 
requires only our silence, which costs us nothing.— Tillotson. 

.... Liberality is the best way to gain affection; for we are 
assured of their friendship, to whom we are obliged. —St. Evremond. 

.... A wise man will desire no more than what he may get 
justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and live contentedly.— 
Lord Bacon. 


.... The triumph of wit is to make your good nature subdue 
your censure ; to be quick in seeing faults, and slow in exposing 
them.— Spectator. 

.... Ill nature is a contradiction to the laws of providence and 
the interest of mankind ; it is a punishment no less than a fault 
to those that have it.—Aurel. 

.... There is in some tempers such a natural barrenness, that 
like the sands of Arabia, they are never to be cultivated and im- 

roved. And some will never learn anything, because they un- 
Sentand everything too soon.—Sir T. P. Blount. 


Joker's Budget. 


A mechanic up town makes watches that go so fast that they 
get fourteen days into a week. 


Love is an idea—beef is a reality. 
without ; the beef you must have. 


No creature that exists can enjoy the luxury of woe more 
keenly than omnibus horses do this hot weather. 


We understand that a hasty pudding which had been set out to 
cool, was taken up to the watch-house by a watchman on charge 
of smoking in the street. 


“So you say your mother is very poor?” “She is that !” re- 
lied the beggar boy. ‘“‘ She used to keep a peanut stand once, 
ut she took a bad one-dollar bill and failed.” 


Many persons are now anxiously examining the maps to find the 
“seat of war.” Fubbs says he found it this summer without a 
map. The discovery was made by sitting down upon a yellow 
wasp’s nest in a hay-field. 


Admiral Duncan’s address to the officers who came on board 
his ship for instructions previous to the engagement with Admi- 
ral de Winter, was both laconic and humorous. ‘ Gentlemen, 
= see @ severe winter approaching ; I have only to advise you to 

eep up a good fire.” 

A late noble statesman, more famous for his wit than his love 
of music, being asked why he did not subscribe to the ancient 
concerts, and it being urged as a reason for it that his brother, 
the Bishop of W—, did: ‘‘O,” replied his lordship, “if I was as 
deaf as my brother, I would subscribe too.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., IT., ITI., IV., V. and VI. of the Picrorrat, elecantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 

or at our office, and at the periodical depots throughout the 
Union, at $3 per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBIGINAL PAPBRB, 


the ag circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of Gigzason’s PicroRiaL. 

The Frac is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a large weckly paper of eight super-royal 
quarto pages. 


The idea you can get 
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e* The Frag can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FIVE cents per single copy. 
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CornNER oF AND Boston, Mass. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING- ROOM 


SEBASTOPOL. 


The news of the sailing of the 
ition to the-Crimea has given 

a fresh interest to the Eastern ques- 
tion, and e one is looking out 
with anxiety news from that 
quarter. Singularly enough, few 
people seem to have thought an at- 
tack on Sebastopol by land proba- 
ble, at least during the present sea- 
son; and no one seems to know 
what the Russians have been doing 
for the defence of Sebastopol, or 


with what force they will be able to 
copes the allied armies. TheJour- 
des Debats says, great and impor- 
tant additions have been made to 
the strength of the place on the land 
side, and the armies will meet with 
a formidable resistance. Before 
1852 Sebastopol was scarcely forti- 
fied on the land side, and was com- 
manded by the surrounding heights : 
but those hills nearest the town have 
been partly levelled, and the earth 
transported to the lowest grounds 
and hollows, which might facilitate 
a besieging force in approaching the 
place. On the ground so p' 
a circular wall, starting from the 
citadel, which lies behind the quar- 
antine fort, has been traced out. 
Constructions of strong masonry are 
to constitute fortifications 
bie of resistance, and a mere 
rampart is not sufficient ; a fortified 
place must have half-moons and lu- 
nettes also in strong masonry. 
great a work cannot be executed 
suddenly. However, it is said, all 
the soldiers and seamen are now 
employed on it, to the number of 
40,000 ; and with the Russian meth- 
od, which consists in sacrificing men 
by thousands for any works what- 
ever, of war or not, it is not 
impossible the fortifications may be 
finished when the allies arrive. In 
spite of the works of levelling, which 
have been executed, Sebastapol not 
the less remains commanded by 
heights impossible to remove, and 
on which is marked out by nature 
the position of an entrenched camp 
for a besieging force. It is true that 
outside neither the nor even the 
tops of the masts of the vessels can 
be seen on account of the depth of 
the maritime site below the sur- 
rounding cliffs. But when the siege 
works shall have been carried toward 
the right, the great military pe will 
then be laid open, and may be raked 
by cannon along its whole extent. 
hat will always be the most vul- 
nerable point of Sebastopol on the 
land side, unless immense fortifica- 
tions were raised there, which surely 
the Russians cannot have time to 
construct with sufficient solidity. 
Beside, every strong place, besieged 
in the rules of art, and with the ne- 
means, is of necessity a place 
taken. But for the siege of Sebas- 
topol, nothing less than a whole 
army is required, for most undoubt- 
edly the Russians will send one there 
for the defence of that great arsenal. 
The preliminary operation of the siege will be the landing in the 
Crimea of an army, with its materiel. A landing in an anes 
country is always one of the most difficult operations of war. 
The coasts will certainly be well pro. ided with troops to oppose 
the landing. Where will the allied forces be landed on this oc- 
casion* Is it on the southern coast, at the Monastery of St. 
George, or in the excellent harbor of Balaklaya, or on the fine 
strand of Yalta, or in the inlets of Cape Chersonesus? The most 
distant of these inlets is only three leagues from Sebastopol ; four 
of them are known, the following being their names: Strebetska, 
Pestohanais, Kamiesk, and Rasach. In landing in one of these 
little bays there would be this advantage, that of being very near 
the place to be attacked, for the conveyance of siege materials. 
the ne know how to choose 
proper point for ing. e thing is pretty evident, the 
allied forces will not take Bebastopol without’ a most thorough 
and protracted siege. 


VIEW OF THE 


MIA CARISSIMA. 


MIA CARISSIMA. 

The engraving above affords a pretty study of an Italian peas- 
ant woman, with her child in her arms, whom she addresses in 
words equivalent to “ mother’s darling,” and other pet phrases of 
nursery life. The head of the child is cleverly studied, the atti- 
tude happily conceived, and the treatment vigorous and effective. 


PHILADELPHIA NAVY YARD. 

The United States Navy Yard at Philadelphia, represented be- 
low, with a distant chew of the city, ane an area of some 
twelve acres, enclosed on three sides by a high brick wall, and on 
the fourth facing the Delaware. The facilities for building ves- 
sels of war are extensive The shears for fixing the masts are 
120 feet high, and represented as the most complete of any in the 
United States. The Pennsylvania, one of the largest and finest 
vessels in the world, was built at this yard. Several of our other 
naval vessels were also constructed here. 
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builds its nest under our windows, 
a yg ranked among the mason 
birds. He brings a little mud, 
which he sticks to the wall, prob- 


jon to his structure, by 
tering the materials firmly into the 
face of the wall with the lower part 
of his bill, and, like a pradent work- 
man, in order that the weight of the 
upper portion may not cause the 
lower part to give way while it is 
new and soft, he has prudence and 
forbearance enough to build 


part an opportunity to harden 
before it is required to sustain 

_ weight. He works only in the 
morning, devoting the remainder of 


rough, and covered with protuberances. A single nest in a shel- 
tered situation will often serve for several seasons. Those who 
have a ready finished house to dwell in, generally get the start 
in hatching of those that build new, by some ten days or a fort- 
night. But, notwithstanding the many social virtues and excel- 
lent qualities of the swallow, doubtless many of our readers dis- 
like their familiarities, and would gladly dispense with their com- 
pany, and particularly with the nests which they build so uncere- 
moniously under eaves, in windows, or wherever their capricious 
fancy dictates. We say capricious, for they often begin many ed- 
ifices and leave them unfinished. To sach of our readers we 
would observe, that if they are desirous of preventing swallows 
from building about their houses, they need only to rub the 
forbidden places very thoroughly with oil and soap, which 
will render it impossible for the bird to make the clay adhere to 
the wall. Once foiled, the swallow will not try the same place 
‘Boston Journal. 


again for years.—. 


UNITED STATES NAVY YARD AT PHILADELPHIA. 


COMPANION. 
__ 
THE SWALLOW. 
The swallow is a social pee 
_ our farmers are so much attached 
for enti him live 
= houses, and scarcely barn which 
y\\ 
lig! \ SSS Some. swallows build their 
dds the shafts of old 
of coal pits, where 
=== —— =} __ constantly passing and re-passing. 
pair has been ‘known to build ow 
_ did not quit their musical mansion 
antl the end of the season. Bigley 
N of a pair which for two suc- 
SSS Sof an Old pair of garden shears, 
ES Ss WON which were stuck in thé side of a 
‘ic land farmer who has allowed 
| to hang in an out-house for a 
V/ =< few days, to find upon putting it on 
SQ) creatures have constructed for them- 
; N snug home in one of tho 
sleeves or pockets. But a still more 
recorded by Mr. Rennie to have 
|= built upon the body of dead owl, 
7 NY & Mi from the rafter of a barn. The 
SS == museum as a curiosity, and a large 
SSS shell was hung up in its place. 
NSS Ss \ — in the shell. The swallow which 
every good architect, he takes great 
Nos | ins to ensure a solid, durable 
SSS In ten or twelve days snug nest is 
— — completed, with a small aperture at 
|] the top. It is lined inside with 
some soft substance, such as grass, 
feathers or wool. The outside is 
| 
. 


